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G. M. BUGNIAZET, MEMBER OF 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor for many years and 
one of the most 
highly esteemed 
of American 
trade union lead- 
ers, has resigned 
from his office as 
secretary -treas- 
urer of the Inter- 
national Brother- 
hood of Electrical 
Workers. In his 
letter of resigna- 
tion Mr. Bugnia- 
zet stated that he 
felt that the time 
had come for a 
younger man to 
assume the du- 
ties of his I.B.E.W. office. Long re- 
garded as one of the ablest leaders of 
U.S. unionism, Mr. Bugniazet continues 
as a vice-president of the A. I’. of L. 


G. M. BUGNIAZET 


HOW LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
can make home ownership easier for the 
citizen with only an average income is 
revealed by the story of the Union Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Camden, New Jersey. This institution, 
financed by trade unions and credit 
unions, has helped veterans to buy homes 
at $1400 to $2800 and performed many 
other valuable services. What trade 
unionists have accomplished in Camden 
can be duplicated in other communi- 
ties. If you want information on how to 
proceed, write Miss Margaret Scatter- 
good, A. I. of L. Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 


THE A. F. OF LS FRATERNAL 
delegates to next month’s annual conven- 
tion of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress will be Arnold S. Zander, presi- 
dent of the State, County and Municipal 
Employes, and George J. Richardson, 
secretary-treasurer of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


FAMILIES IN THE LOW-INCOME 
brackets were compelled to use their 
savings in order to meet the high prices 
for necessities during 1946, according to a 
Federal Reserve Board study cited in the 
current issue of Labor’s Monthly Survey. 
Ten per cent of all families spent all the 
savings they had. While the low-income 
groups were forced to dissipate their sav- 
ings, many high-income families enlarged 
their nest-eggs. 


LABOR IS BEING REPRESENTED 
by George Meany on committees set up 
by Secretary of Commerce Harriman to 
prepare for implementation of the Mar- 
shall proposal for European reconstruc- 
tion. The A. F. of L.’s secretary-treas- 
urer is serving on the groups dealing 
with organization, manpower and min- 
eral resources. 


THE FIVE-DAY, FORTY-HOUR 
week yields better results in every way 
than a longer week, according to a sur- 
vey recently completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. As hours increased, 
so did absenteeism and injuries, it was 
found. In one plant an increase in hours 
from forty to forty-eight moved the injury 
frequency rate up by 50 per cent. 


DISCUSSIONS OF VITAL ISSUES 
are being broadcast again under the 
aegis of the American [ederation of 
Labor. A program is put on the air 
every Saturday from Washington over 
the nationwide network of the American 
Broadcasting Company. The program 
is broadcast at 6:45 P.M., E.D.T. Con- 
sult your local paper for the correct time 
in your own community. 


HOW TENANTS MAY OBTAIN A 
measure of protection under the new rent 
control law is set forth in simple lan- 
guage in a valuable leaflet just published 
by the Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. For a free 
copy, write to the Housing Committee, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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World Un ity 


Two years ago the United States and 
fifty other nations joined in signing 
that great declaration of interdepend- 
ence known as the charter of the United 
Nations. We did so because we had 
learned, at staggering cost, that the na- 
tions of the world cannot live in peace 
and prosperity if at the same time they 
try to live in isolation. 

It is now the duty of all nations to 
converge their policies toward common 
goals of peace. Of course, we cannot 
expect all nations, with different his- 
tories, institutions and economic con- 
ditions, to agree at once upon common 
ideals and policies. But it is not too 
much to expect that all nations should 
create, each within its own borders, the 
requisites for the growth of worldwide 
harmony. 

The first requisite of peace among 
nations is common adherence to the 
principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. The respective constitutions 
of virtually all members of the United 
Nations subscribe to this proposition. 
In many countries, however, progress 
toward that goal is extremely slow. In 
other countries progress in that direc- 
tion is non-existent. And in still others 
the course of government is in the op- 
posite direction. 

It is necessary, if we are to have 
peace, that the peoples of the earth 
know each other, that they trade with 
each other and trust each other, and 
that they move toward common ideals. 
And yet, when governments do not de- 
rive their powers from the consent of 
the governed, these requirements are 
usually denied and peoples are kept in 
isolation, 

The stronger the voice of a people in 
the formation of national policies, the 
less the danger of aggression. When 
all governments derive their just pow- 
ers trom the consent of the governed 
there will be enduring peace. 

President Truman. 
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REPEAL PROGRAM MAPPED 
BY OFFICERS OF UNIONS 


FFICERS of all national and in- 

ternational unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor have 
resolved unanimously to fight for the 
" repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and for 
the ouster from office of all members 
of Congress who voted for it. 

At an emergency conference sum- 
moned by President William Green 
and held last month in Washington, 
200 representatives of the 105 affiliated 
national and international organiza- 
tions of the A. F. of L. adopted a six- 
point declaration of purpose. 

“The repeal of this notorious legis- 
lation shall be our fixed objective,” 
the declaration said. 

The assembled leaders of American 
labor, citing their firm conviction that 
many provisions of the new law are 
" unconstitutional, pledged that they 
would “exhaust every legal recourse” 
to invalidate such sections. They also 
tesolved to “concentrate our efforts” to 
beat every member of Congress who 
yoted to pass the Taft-Hartley bill 
over President Truman’s veto. 

The conference recommended that, 
| as protection against dam- 
age suits and other “vexa- 
fious and destructive liti- 
gation” under the new law, 
fo-strike provisions should 
be omitted from all future 
agreements with employers. 

The conference also rec- 
ommended that the Exec- 
itive Council “give full and 
F complete consideration to 
' the declarations of this con- 
ference” and prepare a defi- 
| Rite program of action for 
consideration by the next 
convention of the A. F. of L. 

The Taft-Hartley Act 
| was denounced as “a strike- 
and strife-provoking act.” 

“It will serve to prevent 
the workers from agreeing 
| to incorporate a no-strike 
pledge in written contracts,” 
; it was pointed out.. “It 
Means the end of sound 
labor-management relations 
| and the substitution therefor 
of distrust, suspicion and 
» Class hatred.” 

The conference bitterly 
assailed the provision of the 
| Rew law which provides that 
it shall be unlawful for a 
labor organization to. make 
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ture in connection with the election of 
members of Congress. 

The six-point program unanimously 
approved by the delegates read as 
follows : 

“(1) Because we believe many of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
unconstitutional, we will challenge the 
validity of said sections in the courts. 
In doing so, we shall avail ourselves of 
the opportunity to appeal in accordance 
with court procedure to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We shall 
exhaust every legal recourse at our 
command in the efforts we put forth 
to test the validity of this act. 

“(2) The repeal of this notorious 
legislation shall be our fixed objective. 
We shall never be reconciled to the 
acceptance of this legislation. We shall 
oppose it—fight it at every step and 
every opportunity—until we succeed in 
our efforts to bring about its repeal. 
Our action. in this respect will be based 
upon the fact that we regard the Taft- 
Hartley Act as a slave measure, un- 
American, vicious and destructive of 
labor’s constitutional rights. 


“(3) We will organize, unite and 
concentrate our efforts toward bringing 
about the defeat of every member of 
Congress who voted in favor of final 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley bill. 

“(4) To protect our organizations 
against possible suits for damages and 
other vexatious and destructive litiga- 
tion under this law, it is recommended 
that no-strike provisions be omitted 
from all future agreements, written or 
oral. 

“(5) In order that the workers of 
the nation may be accorded a full and 
complete opportunity to vote in national 
elections, we recommend that our or- 
ganizations set aside this day as a holi- 
day to be devoted solely to election 
purposes. 

“(6) We recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor give full and complete 
consideration to the declarations of this 
conference and, in addition, prepare for 
the consideration of the next conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor a program giving full effect to 
these purposes.” 





rgan President Green, Counsel Padway and Vice-President Hutcheson at conference 
® contribution or expendi-i which canvassed grave situation created by passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 





OW that the Taft-Hartley bill has 

become the law of the land, every 
labor union is faced with the tremen- 
dous task of understanding the nu- 
merous and complex changes in federal 
labor law and of adjusting its opera- 
tions to these changes. 

In order to aid in this difficult task, 
the office of the general counsel of the 
American Federation of Labor has pre- 
pared a series of bulletins advising af- 
filiated unions of their new obligations 
and of the various steps they should 
take to protect their interests. This 
article is made up of material which 
has been drawn from these bulletins. 

At the outset, some comment must be 
made respecting the application of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to the building indus- 
try and other local industries. As is 
well known, the old National Labor 
Relations Board, as a matter of admin- 
istrative discretion, did not apply the 
Wagner Act to such industries. How- 
ever, that cannot be relied upon as a 
guarantee that the’new Board will fol- 
low the same practice. 

The questions and answers which 
follow are intended to supply informa- 
tion needed by members and officers 
of trade unions as a result of the pas- 
sage of the new law. 


_ Q. What is the status of existing 
agreements containing closed-shop or 
other union-security provisions ? 

A. All existing closed-shop, union- 
shop, maintenance-of-membership or 
other union-security agreements en- 
tered into prior to June 23, 1947, are 
valid and enforceable for the full term 
of the agreement, even though that 
agreement has two or three or more 
years to run. It is important to note, 
however, that if any such existing 
agreement is renewed or extended, 
automatically or otherwise, at any time 
after August 22, 1947, then the union- 
security provision is no longer opera- 
tive. Therefore, it is recommended that 
any presently existing agreements 
containing union-security clauses which 
have moré than a year to run be left 
untouched unless it is deemed more im- 
portant to obtain a new agreement at 
the expense of union security. 

Q. May unions negotiate new closed- 
shop or union-security agreements ? 
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The Mew Caw 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, WITH ANSWERS TO BASIC QUESTIONS, 
PREPARED BY A. F. OF L. GENERAL COUNSEL JOSEPH PADWAY AND ASSOCIATES 





A. The new law on union-security 
agreements does not go into effect until 


sixty days after the enactment of the -—— Q. Are unions immediately liable for 


law, namely, August 22, 1947. Accord- 
ingly, until August 22 unions will retain 
the same freedom they now have to 
negotiate any type of closed-shop or 
union-security agreement, but these can 
be made only for a period of one year. 

In the case of any existing union- 
security agreement having no more 
than ten months to run, it is suggested 
that unions attempt to renegotiate or 
renew such agreement prior to August 
22, 1947, thereby getting the benefit of 
the added year of union security. 


Q. What is the status of checkoff 
provisions? 

A. All checkoff agreements executed 
prior to June 23 continue in full force 
and effect until the expiration of such 
agreements or until July 1, 1948, which- 
ever date occurs first. Checkoff provi- 
sions, unlike closed-shop provisions, 
may not be extended or renewed or 
negotiated after June 23, 1947. After 
June 23 the new regulations on checkoff 
agreements which require individual 
authorizations go into effect, as do all 
agreements executed after that date. 
Any checkoff agreement made after 
June 23, 1947, whether it be a new 
agreement or an extension or renewal 
of an old agreement, must comply with 
the new law relating to checkoff pro- 
visions in order to avoid both criminal 
and injunctive proceedings. 

After June 23, 1947, the only lawful 
kind of checkoff agreement that may be 
negotiated is one whereby the indi- 
vidual employes involved have given to 
their employer written, individual 
authorizations, which authorizations 
may be revoked after one year or at 
the expiration of the agreement, which- 
ever occurs first. 

What is rendered unlawful are the 
so-called “automatic” checkoff provi- 
sions whereby the employer, without 
the individual written authorization of 
each of the employes involved, makes 
direct payments to the union. Such 
agreements, if made after June 23, con- 
stitute a crime subject to a fine of 
$10,000 or a year’s imprisonment, or 
both, and, in addition, are subject to 
immediate injunctions without any of 
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engaging in boycotts, jurisdictional 
strikes or breaches of collective agree- 
ments ? 

A. Yes. Boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes are dealt with in two different 
titles of the law, Title I and Title III, 
Under Title I they are made unfair 
labor practices which may be prohibited 
by the Labor Board, and the Labor 
Board is required to seek an imme- 
diate injunction restraining them, 
Under Title III any person who is in- 
jured by such boycotts and jurisdic 
tional strikes may sue for damages. 
Title I does not become effective until 
August 22. But Title III became in- 
mediately effective. Therefore, boycotts 
and jurisdictional strikes prohibited by 
the law expose unions to immediate 
suits for damages. 

Similarly, suits for breach of con- 
tract are dealt with in Title III and 
hence they, too, will subject unions to 
immediate damage suits in the federal 
courts. Accordingly, and for the fur- 
ther reason that the ability of unions 
to police their agreements by disciplin- 
ing employes engaging in_ wildcat 
strikes has been virtually destroyed 
under the new law, it is suggested that 
unions hereafter refrain from agreeing 
to no-strike clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

It should be noted in connection with 
the question of boycotts and jurisdic 
tional strikes that the law does not 
prohibit every kind of boycott and 
every jurisdictional strike. Specifically, 
the act outlaws any strike or induce 
ment to strike against an employer, of 
refusal to work on or handle his goods, 
if an object of such action is any of the 
following : 

(1) To require any employer or 4 
self-employed person to join a labor of 
employer organization. 

(2) To require any employer ® 
cease using, selling or transporting 
products of any other employer, or 
cease doing business with any other 
person. 

(3) To require some other employe 
to bargain with a labor organization 
which has not been certified by the 
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Labor Board as the representative of - 


that other employer’s employes. 

(4) To require any employer to 
bargain with a labor organization 
where another labor organization has 
already been certified by the Labor 
Board as the representative of his em- 
ployes. 

(5) To require any employer to 
assign work to one particular labor 
organization rather than to another 
(unless the employer is failing to com- 
ply with an existing certification). 

The foregoing is a summary of what 
kind of jurisdictional strikes and boy- 
cotts unions cannot engage in. Other 
strikes against employers for purely 
economic objectives, such as improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions, 
engaged in by the unions representing 
the employes of such employers, are 
not restricted by the new law except to 
the extent that they might involve na- 
tional emergencies and except with re- 
spect to notices discussed below. 

In respect to what type of jurisdic- 
tional strikes or boycotts unions may 
now engage in, in spite of the provisions 
of the new law, it is possible at the 
present time to state only as follows: 

(1) A union may strike or picket a 
particular employer for recognition as 
the representative of that employer’s 
employes if no other union has been 
certified as the representative of such 
employes. If another union has_been 
certified for only some of the employer’s 


employes in one unit, a union may 
strike to obtain representation rights in 
respect to the other employes in other 
units. 

(2) Union members may, acting in- 
dividually or through their union, re- 
fuse to purchase the products of an un- 
fair employer and advise and request 
others to refrain from purchasing such 
products. This can be accomplished 
by appeals in the form of handbills, 
radio, speech, or picketing addressed 
solely to the consuming public, request- 
ing the public not to purchase unfair 
products. 


(3) Members of a union which has 
been certified as the bargaining repre- 
sentative may engage in a jurisdictional 
strike if the employer assigns their 
work to any other group of employes. 

(4) Other types of customary boy- 
cotts involving peaceful picketing and 
peaceful refusal to work, such as refusal 
to work on or transport non-union 
made goods or unfair products, are 
apparently outlawed by the new law, 
but the constitutionality of such a pro- 
hibition is in doubt. Test cases will 
undoubtedly arise in the near future, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
will coordinate and assist in such cases. 
In the meantime, unions are warned 
that violations subject them to lawsuits 
for damages. 


~ Q. When should unions serve writ- 
ten notice upon employers of the pro- 


posed termination or modification of 
collective agreements ? 


A. Title I of the new law requires 
any party to a collective agreement to 
give written notice to the other party 
of any proposed termination or modi- 
fication sixty days prior to the expira- 
tion date of the agreement. Where the 
agreement has no fixed expiration date, 
the notice must be given sixty days 
prior to the time it is proposed to 
terminate or modify. 


Parties to labor agreements are also 
required to give notice to the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
to any State Mediation and Conciliation 
Agency within thirty days after the 
notice to the other party if within that 
time no agreement has been reached. 

Failure to give these notices consti- 
tutes an unfair labor practice. Any 
strike during the sixty-day period 
causes every striking employe to lose 
his status as an employe, and hence his 
protection under the Act. 

Unions having agreements which will 
expire within fifty-nine days after Au- 
gust 22, 1947, are faced with an imme- 
diate problem. Technically, none of 
the amendments in Title I of the act 
becomes effective until August 22, and 
therefore some may suggest that no 
notices will be required until August 22. 
However, if a union has a contract 
which expires, say, on August 25, it 
may be subjected to the penalties de- 


A union against which the employer has committed unfair practices may register protest by strike action 
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Employer can bring charge against union. 
general counsel and, if he considers 


scribed above because it had not given 
timely notices to the employer and to 
government agencies. Therefore, to be 
on tne safe side, it is recommended that 
all unions having agreements that will 
expire within fifty-nine days after Au- 
gust 22 regard the notice provisions of 
the law as though they became effective 
immediately on June 23. 

This recommendation should not 
confuse those unions having agreements 
that will expire before August 22. As 
to such agreements no notice whatever 
will be required, unless, of course, the 
agreement itself provides for notice. 

Q. May unions be guilty of unfair 
labor practices before August 22, 1947? 

A. No. Title I of the act does not 
become effective prior to August 22, 
1947. However, to avoid any mis- 
understanding, we repeat that unlawful 
boycotts, jurisdictional strikes and 
breaches of agreements are dealt with 
in Title III and hence subject unions 
to immediate damage suits ; and we re- 
peat, too, our recommendation respect- 
ing termination or modification of 
agreements that expire within fifty- 
nine days after August 22, 1947, 


Political Activity 


Q. What limitations does the law 
impose on the political activity of labor 
unions ? 

A. Labor organizations as such (but 
not officers or members thereof acting 
personally and on their own behalf) are 
prohibited from making any contribu- 
tion or “expenditure” in connection 
with the election of any federal legis- 
lator such as Senator, Congressman or 
other federal official. This prohibition 
applies to regular elections, primary 
elections, political conventions or po- 
litical caucuses involving federal candi- 
dates. The prohibition clearly forbids 
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direct or outright money contributions 
to a political candidate and also includes 
a contribution of anything of value, 
such as a donation made directly to the 
candidate, and for his own use, of liter- 
ature, radio time, paid ads, use of meet- 
ing halls for speeches to the public (but 
not speeches to union members), etc. 

Thus far the act is clear. However, 
by the addition of the word “expendi- 
ture” to the previously existing law, it 
may be claimed that the prohibition 
extends to any type of expenditure 
whatsoever made in connection with 
any federal political election or nomi- 
nation, such as, for instance, expendi- 
ture of money by a labor organization 
to publish a labor newspaper setting 
forth a candidate’s qualifications or 
lack of qualifications, or the hiring of 
radio time or newspaper space for a 
union’s own use to urge the election or 
defeat of a political candidate. If that 
is the intent of Congress in amending 
the Corrupt Practices Act through the 
Taft-Hartley Act, then it is our firm 
opinion that the law as so applied would 
be illegal and unconstitutional as an 
evasion of the freedom of speech and 
press guaranteed as a Civil liberty under 
the First Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. 

Under the Bill of Rights any union 
whose purpose it is to further its own 
social and economic program by seek- 
ing the election of candidates favorable 
to such program and the defeat of can- 
didates unfavorable to such program 
has full freedom to use the facilities of 
press, radio, handbill or speech to ac- 
complish its objective, and no law can 
flatly and unqualifiedly destroy this 
freedom. 

We therefore advise that, in connec- 
tion with either a caucus, convention, 
primary election or final election, la- 


Charge is looked into by Board’s 
it substantial, a hearing is ordered 


bor organizations may ex. 
pend such funds as they 
desire to compile and dis. 
tribute to their membership 
and affiliates and to the pub- 
lic the voting records, 
speeches, or other state. 
ments of federal candidates; 
the unions may purchase 
radio time and discuss the 
merits and demerits of can- 
didates and their platform 
in relation to labor’s wel- 
fare; unions may print or 
have printed newspaper ads 
or articles containing simi- 
lar discussions; they may 
send officers and organizers 
to make speeches at union 
as well as public meetings 
and may pay for advertising 
and hall hire of such meet- 
ings; they may even invite 
a candidate to appear at 
such meeting if the pur- 
pose of his appearance is 
to have him explain his position on 
matters of interest to labor. In short, 
labor unions may continue to en- 
gage in all the ordinary activities (ex- 
cept, of course, direct financial contri- 
butions to political candidates as dis- 
cussed above) which in the past had 
customarily been engaged in by them 
affecting political candidates and par- 
ties, when the union’s purpose is to 
further its own social and economic 
program and when such activities are 
undertaken without agreement or ar- 
rangement with any candidate. 


BOYCOTTS AND STRIKES 


Questions of boycotts and strikes are 
raised by Sections 8(b) (4) of Title I 
and 303 of Title III of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The language of these two 
sections is virtually identical. How- 
ever, the two sections go into effect at 
different times and they impose dif- 
ferent penalties. 

Section 8(b) (4) becomes effective 
August 22. Violations of that section 
constitute union unfair practices. The 
Labor Board must give priority to cases 
involving those union unfair labor prac- 
tices, and the Board must seek an im- 
mediate court injunction against the 
union restraining them from continuing 
the violation until the Board has con- 
ducted its hearing and rendered its 
decision. 

Section 303 became effective June 23. 
Violation of that section gives rise to a 
suit in court for money damages to any 
person whose business or property has 
been injured. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the 
law on boycotts has always been ex- 
tremely confused and uncertain. The 
Taft-Hartley Act does not succeed im 
removing that confusion and uncef- 
tainty. On the contrary, it uses lan- 
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guage that is so broad and vague as to 
render it impossible for anyone to say 
recisely what the provisions dealing 
with boycott mean. Therefore, the 
statements and recommendations which 
follow must be considered as the best 
opinion of the office of the general 
counsel on what the law now prohibits 
in respect to boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes. 

Q. If either the majority or the 
minority of the employes of a particu- 
lar employer, or in a particular craft or 
unit in such employer’s operations, 
desire recognition, can the union strike 
to obtain such recognition? 

A. Yes. Nothing in the law pro- 
hibits either a majority or a minority 
from striking for such recognition. 


Refusal to Cross Picket Line 


Q. If employes in Plant A go on 
strike, either for recognition or im- 
provements in working conditions, can 
unions whose members are not em- 
ployed in such plant but who may be 
delivering goods or doing any mainte- 
nance or construction work, refuse in 
concert to cross the picket line? 

A. If the employes going out on such 
a strike represent in fact a majority of 
the employes involved in the strike, and 
the strike is not a wildcat strike but 
has been authorized by the union rep- 
resenting such employes, then no 
organization or its members need cross 
the picket line established by the strik- 
ing union. This is true segardless of 
whether a union representing all of the 
employes in the plant is on strike or 
whether a union representing a single 
craft or other unit in that plant is on 
strike. However, before any union can 
advise its members not to cross the 
picket line, it must make sure that the 
striking union does represent a ma- 
jority of the employes in the unit and 
has authorized the strike, or otherwise 
the union not crossing the picket line 
will be subject to an action for damages. 


Q. Supposing only one craft or ap- 
propriate unit of employes in a par- 
ticular plant go on strike, can unions 
representing other employes employed 
at: that same plant advise its members 
not to cross the picket line established 
by such craft or unit, and can members 
of such other union jointly refuse to 
cross such picket line? 

A. Yes, if the strike in question is 
not a wildcat strike and if the union 
representing the craft or unit does in 
fact represent a majority of the em- 
ployes within the craft or unit. 

In any situation whatsoever where 
@ question of crossing a picket line 
arises, it should be understood that the 
act does not have, and could not have, 
any application to the right of an indi- 
vidual, acting entirely on his own, to 
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matter of his individual conscience or 
moral belief, he should or should not 
cross a picket line. As long as that 
individual forms his own judgment as 
to whether he should or should not 
cross the picket line, and as long as he 
does not act in concert with other em- 
ployes or act under instructions or 
advice or threat of discipline from his 
local union, he is free to refrain from 
crossing a picket line as a matter of 
individual conscience regardless of 
under what circumstances the picket 
line was established. If his own con- 
science so impels him, he can refuse to 
cross any picket line whatsoever, and 
neither he nor his local union can be 
held liable for unfair labor practices or 
for damages because of such refusal. 


Q. If union members in a plant are 
asked to perform work on materials 
or partially finished products which 
are unfair because previously worked 
on by non-union labor or under non- 
union conditions, may they refuse to 
work on such materials and products? 

A. No. If the materials or products 
were shipped in from across state lines, 
or if the plant in question is an inter- 
state plant, then it is probably the in- 
tent of Congress that the act should 
apply, and a refusal to work on such 
materials or product$ would be a vio- 
lation of the law subjecting the union 
in question to unfair labor practice 
charges or suits for damages or in- 
junctions. There is a question, how- 
ever, whether the law, if so applied, 
would be constitutional. 


Q. Supposing a.plant is operated by’ 


non-union labor, can a union refuse to 
haul goods or materials into such plant 
or job? 

A. The law would prohibit such re- 
fusal. But again there is a question of 
the validity of such a prohibition under 
the Constitution. 


Q. Supposing a non-union employer, 
having no contractual relations with a 
union, calls upon that union to furnish 
him with union help, can the union law- 
fully refuse to supply the requested 
workers ? 

A. Yes. The new law does not com- 
pel any individual worker to accept any 
job, nor does it compel any union to 
furnish individual workers to any em- 
ployer. 


Q. Can a union representing em- 
ployes at Plant A strike Plant A in an 
effort to assist a union at Plant B to 
obtain recognition ? 

A. If the union at Plant B has not 
been certified by the Labor Board, 
then the union at Plant A cannot strike 
to assist the union at Plant B to obtain 
recognition, 

\ 


Q. Supposing an employer transfers 
work to or from employes in one group , 
to employes in another group, can the 
union representing, or claiming to rep- ° 
resent, employes in another group 
strike in protest over such transfer? 

A. No, unless that union has been 
certified by the Board as the exclusive 
representative for such employes from 
whom work has been transferred. 


Q. Can a union strike in protest 
over various unfair labor practices of 
an employer directed against the mem- 
bership of such union, as, for instange, 
discriminatory discharge, demotion, fe- 
fusal to bargain, etc.? | 

A. Yes. There is nothing to require 
unions against whom unfair practices 
have been committed to resort to the 
Board. They can resort to strike 
action instead. 


Q. Is there anything in the act which 
prevents any group of union members, 
acting through their union, to leave 
their employment permanently to seek 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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ROBERT J. WATT 


ABOR has suffered a heavy loss 
with the passing of Robert J. 
Watt. He was a great trade 
unionist and a great American. He was 
a man of keen intelligence, warm-hearted 
and understanding; a man of character 
and integrity. To know him and work 
with him was to respect him, to admire 
him and to love-him. -He was open and 
direct, and when he spoke you knew that 
he was giving sincere expression to his 
honest convictions, Whether he was con- 
versing with the President of the United 
States or a plain citizen, Bob Watt talked 
straight from his heart and mind. 

Like Samuel Gompers, Robert Watt 
was an American by adoption. Born in 
Scotland on July 16, 1893, Bob was one 
of twelve children. His father died 
when Bob was still a child. The boy 
had to go to work to help the family. 
He became an indentured apprentice at 
the painting, paperhanging and decorat- 
ing trade, earning three shillings a week 
during his first year and four shillings a 
-week during the second. His four-year 
apprenticeship was completed by the time 
he was 16. 

Bob Watt left Scotland at the end of 
1911, landing in the United States on 
New Year’s Day. The immigrant youth 
had to find work quickly. At Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, he found a job in a paper 
mill—a job that paid him a weekly wage 
of $9.75 for sixty-five hours’ work. The 
next year he returned to the trade he had 
learned in Scotland, becoming a member 
of the Painters and Paperhangers Union 
in Lawrence, 

Then the first World War came along, 
and he enlisted in the Canadian Army. 
He was in action in France as a private 
in the infantry. In 1919 he returned to 
Massachusetts and became an American 
citizen. -That same year he was elected 
president of his local union in Lawrence. 
Then in 1925 he was advanced to the 
presidency of the Lawrence Central Labor 
Union and he was retained in that office 
until he moved on to the job of secretary- 
treasurer and legislative agent of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 

It was in this position that Bob Watt 
first displayed the talents and ability that 
later made him an outstanding figure in 
the international labor field. As a state 
labor representative he came to grips with 
powerful employer groups who were de- 
termined that there should be no legisla- 
tive protection for workers that might 
in the slightest degree interfere with the 
divine right of employers to make profits 
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without limitation. Bob Watt put every- 
thing he had into the fight for protective 
and remedial legislation for the wage- 
earners in Massachusetts. He carried on, 
despite all opposition, with a zeal that 
was based on a very simple premise that 
ran through all his activities. This 
premise was that anything that tended to 
raise the standards of the plain working 
people of the nation was a contribution to 
the wealth and standing of that nation. 
This simple philosophy motivated Bob 





Watt’s activities in the legislative field in 
Massachusetts and was the basis for every- 
thing he engaged himself in later on is 
life. 

When Bob Watt came to Washington 
in 1936 to enter on his career as intef- 
national labor representative of th 
American Federation of Labor, he left 
behind him in the state of Massachusetts 
a splendid record of achievement for the 
wage-earners of that state and a reputa- 
tion as a hard, resourceful fighter for the 
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jxtle people who work for wages. 

Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor fathered the Inter- 
sational Labor Organization at the close 
of the first World War. The simple 
philosophy on which this organization is 
based was the belief of Gompers and his 
ssociates that if the economic and po- 
jitical standards of the common people 
of the world could be raised to ever 
higher levels, there would be less chance 
of world conflict. Despite the fact that 
Gompers was a prime factor in the estab- 
lishment of the I.L.O., our nation did 
not become a member until 1934. In 
1936, Bob Watt was named the Ameri- 
can workers’ delegate to the I.L.O. and 
he became the international representative 
of the A. F. of L. 

Thereafter he was one of the foremost 
participants in the annual conferences of 
the International Labor Organization. 
His worth was recognized by the repre- 
sentatives of other nations, and he became 
amember of the I.L.O.’s Governing Body. 
he mastered the complexities of the in- 
ternational field and at the same time was 
an outstanding authority on domestic 
problems in labor and related spheres. 

One of the greatest of his many fine 
services was his work on the National 
War Labor Board during the last war. 
He did not spare himself, for he under- 
stood that freedom was dependent upon 
victory. No man was ever more deeply 
deyoted to the cause of freedom or, as 
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While still in Geneva, Bob 
Watt received a cablegram 
asking him to write an article 
on the International Labor 
Conference. He replied imme- 
diately that he would write the 
article aboard ship and that it 
would be ready when he 
reached New York. 

Bob Watt did not forget his 
promise. Although he had been 
carried aboard the Saturnia on 
a stretcher and death was very 
near, he set to work. 

And when the Saturnia 
docked in New York on July 
28, his article, as he had prom- 
ised, was ready. But Bob him- 
self was dead. 
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he was to call it in his final address, 
“democratic liberty.” Bob Watt was sub- 
jected to heavy strains as he served his 
country on the War Labor Board, but 
he felt that his contribution was a small 
thing when compared with the contribu- 
tions that were being made by the young 
men in uniform. 

Besides the international labor meetings 
and the special missions which took him 
to various parts of the globe, he addressed 
dozens of labor conventions here at home 
as well as meetings of non-labor groups. 
He was also a frequent speaker on the 
radio. . 

Probably no trade unionist ever re- 
ceived more invitations to appear before 
different groups interested in labor eco- 
nomics, He was in demand because it 
was known that he would meet every 
issue head-on, that he would not indulge 
in cant, that he would express the labor 
viewpoint in a straightforward, abso- 
lutely honest manner. 

In the closing minutes of the Geneva 
conference, from which he was return- 
ing when he was stricken, Bob Watt said: 


“The I.L.O. has no meaning and will 
have no meaning unless it preaches and 
practices democratic liberty. Democratic 
liberty to me means freedom under law— 
under a law which is consistent with the 
fundamental rights and responsibilities of 
free men.” 

During the conference he had spent his 
last energy in defense of democracy 
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HE International Labor Organiza- 
tion is the only official international 
agency which includes in its policy- 
making body representatives of workers 
and employers on a par with those of 
governments, the only world institution 
created after World War I which is 
still functioning and the only one dedi- 
cated to promote social justice as an 
essential to the maintenance of peace. 
On June 19 the thirtieth session of 
the I.L.O.’s legislative body, the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, convened at 
Geneva, Switzerland. It opened on the 
theme of personal liberty, and its final 
meeting closed on the same note. In 
the often stormy debates which inter- 
vened could be seen the struggle be- 
tween those who love liberty and those 
who scorn it, between those who pa- 
tiently seek progress in the interest of 
the common man and those who agi- 
tate for the attainment of totalitarian- 
ism through deceit and distortion. 
The keynote of the Conference was 
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against attacks from both the Left and 
the Right, One who was present as a 
journalist reports that “he was easily the 
most popular of the more than 1,000 
delegates present.” 


Not only American labor but labor 
throughout the world has lost one of its 
greatest champions. As President Green 
has well said, Bob Watt “served the work- 
ers of the United States as well as the 
workers of the world with honor and 


distinction.” 


The passing of Robert Watt brings a 
deep sense of personal loss to those of us 
who had the privilege of intimate asso- 
ciation with him. His wife and his 
family have lost a devoted and loyal hus- 
band and father. Workers everywhere 
have lost a stalwart fighter for justice 
and fair play. Hundreds of labor repre- 
sentatives from countries all over the 
globe mourn the passing of a sincere 
friend. 


Utterly selfless, completely uninterested 
in dazzling offers which would have 
taken him from the work he loved, un- 
deviating in his loyalty to the American 
Federation of Labor, Robert J. Watt lived 
a life worth while. He was a labor repre- 
sentative of whom all were proud. 


His mortal remains lie now in a sol- 
dier’s grave in Arlington Cemetery. The 
man has been taken from us, but his 


good life and his good works will long be 
remembered. —GEORGE MEANY 


established in the opening address of 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. He emphasized that, “of all 
things in this world,” the liberty of the 
person is the most precious and, for 
just that reason, one of the most diffi- 
cult of all things to achieve and to hold. 

Many speakers echoed Myrddin- 
Evans’ words. The theme was reiter- 
ated in the speeches of the president of 
the Conference, Carl Hambro, as well 
as in the speeches by labor, employer 
and government spokesmen. 

Having myself been selected by the 
workers’ group as the workers’ vice- 
president* of the Conference, I had the 
opportunity to call attention in the clos- 
ing minutes to the fact that: 

“The I.L.O. has no meaning and will 
* When word reached Bob Watt of plans to choose 
a Communist politician from Eastern Europe for 
this post, he threw himself into an effort to block 
such appeasement. The leftists then tried to 
secure election of a Latin American. Nominated 


by Leon Jouhaux, Bob Watt was himself elected 
to the vice-presidency by a wide margin.—Eb. 
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have no meaning unless it preaches and 
practices democratic liberty. _Demo- 
cratic liberty to me means freedom 
under law—under a law which is con- 
sistent with the fundamental rights and 
responsibilities of free men.” 

But I also expressed my hope that 
every delegate had learned through the 
Conference, if that were possible, to 
have an even greater respect for the 
processes of democratic discussion and 
responsible determination. To be quite 
frank, some of those present have not 
recently been accustomed to genuine 
democracy but have become very well 
versed in the use of the word as a 
smokescreen for those who would de- 
molish democracy. Among the dele- 
gates and advisers, there were the Com- 
munists, some avowed and some hid- 
den; there were fellow travelers and 
pinks ; there were naive and misguided 
ones, too. Under the I.L.O.’s consti- 
tution, each member government is re- 
quired to choose employer and worker 
delegates in agreement with the indus- 
trial organizations, if such exist, which 
are most representative. Since the 
membership of the I.L.O. includes 
fifty-two countries, several of which are 
under Soviet domination, and since the 
central organizations of workers even 
in some other countries are Commu- 
nisi-controlled, it is obvious that certain 
delegations included a substantial num- 
ber of individuals who, either from 
choice or compulsion, follow the party 
line. 

The Communists and their followers 
displayed servile enthusiasm for the 
words and actions of the Argentine 
delegation, which was led by persons 
eager to shout the praises of Peron and 
to boast of the new “‘workers’ democ- 
racy.” The Nazis once followed simi- 
lar methods, made similar claims and 
asked similar praise. 

The workers’ delegate from Argen- 
tina made certain allegations in his 
speech to the Conference which were 
as unfounded as they were insulting to 
delegates from other countries. Some 
of us undertook to correct the record 
amid efforts by the opposition to shout 
us down. Believe it or not, the Argen- 
tine group had the boisterous applause 
of the Communist group and even of 
certain individual Australians who pro- 
fess merely to be left-wing Labor Party 
members. 

The episode was unpleasant and 
seemed alarming evidence of the affinity 
of totalitarians of all sorts. However, 
there was one encouraging aftermath. 
Before my departure I was gratified to 
have a visit from a number of the 
Argentinians who said there had been 
serious misunderstandings which they 
sincerely regretted. 

It is easy for some of us at home to 
underestimate the importance of the 
I.L.O. That would be a disastrous 
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mistake. In the lineup of today be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship, the 
I.L.O. plays a role of vital importance. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion provides one of the rare interna- 
tional forums where ideas can be ex- 
changed by men and women outside of 
the diplomatic service. It brings to- 
gether practical, experienced people, 
even though some governments, includ- 
ing our own, may at times choose some 
who appear extremely unsuitable for 
such assignments. 

It is because the I.L.O. is so im- 
portant to the development of a sound 
and durable peace and to the building 
of a healthy international order that I 
was concerned over indications that 
insidious influences were at work in 
some delegations and even among some 
members of the staff. It was for this 
reason that I warned the Conference 
that the I.L.O. would fail miserably if 
it ever allowed itself to become a puppet 
of individual ambitions or “the marion- 
ette of ideological manipulation, of any 
color or stripe.” 

In admitting the real concern which 
I felt at indications of manipulation by 
a few key individuals who are out of 
place today on the staff of the I.L.O., 
I am also glad to report that I have 
some reason for confidence that the 
situation will largely be corrected be- 
fore the next session convenes. 


Belief Shared by Employer 


On such issues it is good to be able 
to declare that the employer member of 
the Governing Body from the United 
States, David Zellerbach, is 100 per 
cent in agreement with me. Zellerbach, 
who shares my belief in the urgent need 
for the maximum effectiveness of the 
I.L.O. at this time, likewise believes 
that strong steps should and can be 
taken to make the I.L.O. a truly inter- 
national institution of first-rank impor- 
tance, free from any bias against politi- 
cal or economic democracy, private 
initiative or competitive capitalism. 

We do not ask that anything be 
slanted in our favor. We believe that 
the United States system can cheer- 
fully invite the closest scrutiny by any 
competent, unbiased observer. Inci- 
dentally, Zellerbach’s address was one 
of the highlights of the Conference. He 
quoted extensively from A. F. of L. 
publications to contrast the free Amer- 
ican system with the Russian setup. 

David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, was one of the two United 
States government delegates. He dis- 
tinguished himself as chairman of the 
highly controversial Committee on 
Freedom of Association. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah 
was the other American government 
delegate, with Congressman Augustine 
B. Kelley of Pennsylvania as adviser 
and substitute delegate. Both had at- 


tended previous sessions. They are 
keenly interested in promoting jm. 
proved social standards through inter. 
national cooperation. 

The men who accompanied me as 
advisers were of high caliber and | 
was highly pleased by the fine team. 
work which was manifested. 

Harry Fraser, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, served as my 
substitute on the Committee on Social 
Policy in 
tories. It was a heavy assignment, as 
evidenced by the fact that this one com- 
mittee produced five conventions, all of 
which received more than the necessary 
two-thirds vote of the Conference and 
three of which won unanimous ap- 
proval. 

John T. Kmetz, Executive Board 
member of the United Mine Workers, 
represented American labor on the 
Standing Orders Committee, which this 
year had a number of important and 
technical proposals before it as a re- 
sult of Governing Body action. He was 
elected workers’ vice-chairman of the 
committee and helped materially to ex- 
pedite the committee’s work. The re- 
port which this committee brought in 
was unanimously adopted. 

Peter T. Schoemann, vice-president 
of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry, handled the 
Committee on Employment Service 
Organization. This committee was 
meeting for the first time. Its delibera- 
tions, therefore, were exploratory and 
intended only to lay the basis upon 
which next year a convention and a 
recommendation on the organization 
of employment services may be drafted 
and submitted for adoption. 

Paul L. Siemiller of the International 
Association of Machinists chose the 
Labor Inspection Committee assign- 
ment and was elected workers’ vice- 
chairman. This group produced a con- 
vention concerning labor inspection in 
industry and commerce which was 
unanimously adopted. 

J. R. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, served on the Resolutions 
Committee. This proved to be a lively 
assignment. A resolution introduced 
without previous consultation by the 
United States government in connection 
with women’s work was well inten- 
tioned but needed some extensive alter- 
ations before it could be adopted. An 
even more important issue was involved 
in the resolution introduced by the 
veteran Leon Jouhaux of France hail- 
ing the crucial Paris meeting of the 
foreign ministers of Great Britaim, 
France and Russia to lay European 
reconstruction plans, as suggested by 
Secretary of State Marshall, and re- 
iterating I.L.O. readiness to offer all 
assistance within its scope. 
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It was a dramatic move, intended to 
demonstrate world support at the very 
outset of the Paris sessions. Needless 
to say, Communists present fell over 
themselves in support. Only Argen- 
tina raised difficulties, and those were 
in the nature of an attempt to record 
a desire for a worldwide conference. 
But the resolution, after healthy de- 
bate, was unanimously approved by the 
committee and adopted by the Confer- 
ence. (P.S.—The unanimity was ex- 
pressed before the U.S.S.R. decided to 
walk out of the Paris meeting.) 

A really tempestuous assignment fell 
to John H. Sylvester, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. He was the Ameri- 
can workers’ representative on the 
Committee-on Freedom of Association 
and did an effective job. That was 
demonstrated by the criticisms which 
were hurled against him by the Com- 
munists, who marshaled nearly all their 
forces for this committee. 

Those who know John Sylvester will 
realize that he stood his ground without 
concern. In the discussion it was easy 
to see where loyalties lay, and one could 
even evaluate the character of the 
W.F.T.U. by noting what individuals 
salaamed to it in their speeches. 

The apologists for the W.F.T.U. 
studiously ignored the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor long ago 
filed with the ‘Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations a Dec- 
laration of Human Rights which ranks 
as one of the finest descriptions of a 
code for individual liberty. They like- 
wise ignored the fact that the A. F. 
of L. has filed a later memorandum on 
freedom of association which, in com- 
parison with the frothy ideology of the 
W.F.T.U. resolution, stands with re- 
doubled impressiveness. 

The committee completed a resolu- 
tion concerning freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively which was 
adopted without dissent by the Confer- 
ence. The committee recommended 
that the Conference in 1948 should 
consider the question with a view to the 
adoption of one or several conventions 
at that session and should also begin 
discussions on the application of the 
principles of the right to organize and 
bargain collectively and of collective 
agreements, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. These proposals were accepted 
by a vote of 124 to 0. 

Bernard Wiesman, a close friend and 
associate for nearly twenty years, at- 
tended the sessions as State Depart- 
ment adviser on the many important 
Political, economic and financial prob- 
lems which today affect United States 
Participation in the I.L.O. 

Physical arrangements were also in 
the hands of a State Department officer, 

ruce Grainger, and were more com- 
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petently handled than on any previous 
occasion in the dozen years of my par- 
ticipation in the I.L.O. I have special 
reason to be grateful for the aid of 
other officers of the State Department 
on this journey, especially those at 
Geneva, Milan, Rome and Naples. 

The readmission of Austria was ap- 
proved by unanimous vote in one of the 
Conference’s major actions. Austria, 
once a foremost center of vigorous and 
democratic trade unionism, is now, two 
years after liberation from Nazi domi- 
nation, still being bled by a Russian 
army of occupation while the other 
allies seek to establish a peace treaty 
and restore political as well as economic 
liberty and livelihood. 

Yugoslavia, never a country with a 
significant trade union movement and 
currently the most sovietized of the 
satellite states, has signified its inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the I.L.O. 
and accordingly filed the necessary two 
years’ notice of withdrawal. The step 
is regretted by those who, believing the 
I.L.O. should be universal, have hoped 
that the exposure of representatives of 
any totalitarian state to the processes 
of democracy might possibly produce 
eventual benefits. 

The Yugoslav move may have been 
for bargaining purposes unless it was 
simply a demonstration by Tito of his 
complete communism. The reason for 
the first supposition is that the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, after the 
Communist bloc had for two years 
steadily refused to permit it to recog- 
nize the existence of the I.L.O., sud- 
denly decided last June to inform the 
I.L.O. of its readiness to discuss terms 
of relationship. 

A telegram came before the Govern- 
ing Body, but the proposed “terms” 
purportedly had not been disclosed be- 
fore the Governing Body’s session ad- 
journed. Anticipating a series of frills, 
I spoke on the subject briefly. I con- 
gratulated Jouhaux, Lombardo Tole- 
dano of Mexico and Chu Hsueh-fan of 
China, all members of the W.F.T.U. 
executive as well as of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0., for having suc- 
ceeded in convincing their W.F.T.U. 
colleagues at long last that the I.L.O. 
is not a wicked capitalistic monster 
seeking to dominate the world. 

Many of those who have tried for 
three or four years to waylay and 
sandbag the I.L.O. because they be- 
lieved it might be an obstacle to the 
W.F.T.U. are now perhaps aware that 
the W.F.T.U. needs props very urg- 
ently. Somewhat belatedly they turn 
toward the I.L.O. But I trust that 
the United States will resolutely refuse 
to allow the I.L.O. in any way to be 
used to sustain a consistently anti- 
American and _ anti-democratic 
W.F.T.U. 

Americans must realize that a world- 


wide campaign of propaganda, agita- 
tion, infiltration, incitement and sabo- 
tage is well under way against democ- 
racy. The same vicious attacks against 
the United States or against Truman, 
Marshall and Vandenberg are made 
against Bevin, Bidault and de Gasperi. 
In some countries the form is more 
direct. 

What has occurred in Europe and 
Asia in the past three years confirms 
that little if any distinction can be found 
between Hitlerism and Stalinism. We 
must remember the hideous price paid 
in the end for the early appeasement of 
Hitler. We must see to it that the de- 
cent people everywhere stand together 
and convince Russia that its imperial- 
istic nationalism and imperialistic com- 
munism must be abandoned. 

The American people must take steps 
to tell the world the facts about our 
country. I was horrified at the extent 
to which real friends of the United 
States in other countries have been 
confused by the flood of deceitful anti- 
American propaganda. 

I was disgusted at the alleged “broad- 
mindedness” of many individual Amer- 
icans who go abroad for some agency 
of our government or who secure very 
remunerative employment from inter- 
governmental agencies. Soviet efforts 
to strangle Austria and Communist 
sabotage in France, Italy, China and 
other countries don’t worry these indi- 
viduals. They don’t quote Henry Wal- 
lace or Zilliacus, but they parrot their 
arguments. 

I trust that Secretary Marshall and 
the heads of other government agencies 
will take steps to screen out those 
whose loyalty to their country and to 
the institution of democracy is luke- 
warm or lacking, so that they will not 
be iattened at the expense of the tax- 
payers they barely tolerate. As for 
employes of international agencies, | 
fully agree that international-minded- 
ness is necessary, but I doubt that 
anyone who is not first of all completely 
loyal to democracy can be a faithful 
employe of an international agency. 

Our nation must acquire a complete, 
adequate, well-financed and shrewdly 
directed Foreign Service staffed by 
Americans who will truly defend and 
promote democracy. We need men 
and women of intelligence, loyalty, 
vision and practicality. We need a 
“Voice of America” so powerful, so 
skillful and so multi-channeled that it 
cannot be thwarted by the members of 
the most extensive and nefarious im- 
perialism which has perhaps ever ex- 
isted—Russian communism. 

In the meantime, let us help the 
I.L.O. to serve the cause of liberty by 
keeping it a clean driving force for 
social and economic democracy among 
all nations which respect the integrity 
of the human individual. 
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New American Federation of Labor Building in nation’s capital is planned. Map shows location of site 


Historic Capital Site Acquired for 
NEW A. F. of L. BUILDING 


A MOST desirable site in the nation’s capital has been 
purchased by the American Federation of Labor. On this 
site a new A. F. of L. headquarters building is to be erected. 

The location of the future home of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor overlooks the White House, which is just 
gne block away across historic Lafayette Park. The site 
half-surrounds St. John’s Episcopal Church, known as the 
“Church of the Presidents.” Beginning with James Madi- 
son more than a century ago, many of the nation’s Presi- 
dents have worshipped there. 

The new American Federation of Labor Building will 
also adjoin the Veterans’ Administration and will be sit- 
uated close to many other noted Washington structures, 
as the map above shows. 

On the site at the present time stands a stately and 
historic four-story brownstone residence built more than 
a century ago by Matthew St. Clarke, then a clerk of the 
House of Representatives. It later became known as 
Ashburton House, and in it Secretary of State Daniel 
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Webster and Lord Ashburton of Great Britain negotiated 
the treaty establishing the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. That was in 1842. 

The new American Federation of Labor Building on 
Sixteenth and H Streets will replace the well-known 
seven-story structure at Massachusetts Avenue and Ninth 
Street. The latter has housed the headquarters of Ameri- 
can labor since 1916. The amount of space available in 
the present building has been inadequate in recent years. 


The property acquired by the American Federation of 
Labor as a site for its new headquarters was purchased 
from the estate of Margaret Coleman Freeman Bucking- 
ham, a wealthy widow who occupied Ashburton House 
until her death less than a year ago. It had been in that 
family since 1850. 

The cornerstone of the Massachusetts Avenue building 
was laid on January 8, 1916, and the building itself was 
dedicated on July 4 of that year, with President Woodrow 
Wilson delivering an address at the ceremonies. 
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Communist Heat on Austria 


WAS in Austria when the Moscow 

conference of the foreign min- 
isters was breaking down. It will be 
recalled that at Moscow no agreement 
could be reached on a treaty for 
Austria. The gloom that hung over 
Vienna was written on the faces of 
all people, no matter of what political 
opinion. 

In conversations with most of the 
leading political and trade union 
leaders, I was told that the economic 
and political situation in Austria was 
such that no one could dare to pre- 
dict what tomorrow would bring. 
Prophesies of collapse and of impos- 
sible internal stresses and strain were 
freely made. 

Everyone in Austria was busily 
engaged in trying to answer the $64 
question: Why did the Moscow ne- 
gotiations on Austria break .down? 
This question is of tremendous im- 
portance not only for Austrians but 
for the entire world if we are to 
understand the ever-widening breach 
between Russia and the West. The 
inability to reach agreement can be 
formally attributed to the following 
causes : 

(1) The failure to agree on the 
nature of “German assets” in Austria 
which the Russians claim. These 
“assets” constitute a very important 
part of the industrial and material 
wealth of Austria. 

(2) Yugoslavia’s territorial claim 
on “Slovene Carinthia” is backed by 
the U.S.S.R. but denied by the 
Western Allies. (This area is a 
small section of Austria bordering on 
Yugoslavia and was granted to 
Austria on the basis of a plebiscite 
after World War I.) 

(3) Yugoslavia’s demand for repa- 
rations in spite of the fact that the 
Potsdam Agreement specifically ruled 
out any reparations from Austria. 
(This was consistent with the Moscow 
Declaration ‘of 1943, which charac- 
terized Austria as “the first victim of 
Nazi aggression.”) 

The above formal points at issue 
do not sufficiently explain what seem 
to me to be the real reasons for the 
Austrian impasse. One must go 
deeper into the Russians’ game of 
power politics to understand their 
European objectives, of which Austria 
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forms one small, though important, 
part. 

Russia has yet to withdraw from 
any occupied country without first 
nailing down some form of political 
power which guarantees a govern- 
ment to be completely relied upon 
relative to all questions of foreign 
policy and a decisive position for the 
local Communist Party. It is pre- 
cisely this political insurance which 
Russia lacks today in Austria, where 
the Communist Party has polled less 
than five per cent of the vote and has 
small influence in the trade unions. 
The present Austrian government, 
composed of the Socialist and 
Peoples’ Party, is too independent 
and democratic in the Western sense 
of the word to suit the tastes of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Since Austria has become one of 
the key industrial countries of the 
Danubian region in recent years, any 
possible future Danubian Federation 
could make important use of the 
Austrian industrial base. It is this 
consideration which enters into 
Russia’s designs about integrating 
Austria into the economy of this re- 
gion which is now completely domi- 
nated by the U.S.S.R. 

It is this small, industrial prize, 
which Russia aims to integrate into 
her Eastern European satellite econ- 
omy but which, on the other hand, 
could also serve as a basis for a truly 
free and independent Austria, that ex- 
plains part of the uncompromising 
nature of the Russian position. 

The Zisterdorf gil fields are an 
item which no aggressive imperial- 
ist power could resist, and the Rus- 
sians are making pikers out of any of 
the imperialist robber barons who 
ever walked on the face of this earth. 
Russia is determined to hold on to 
what has been the third leading oil 
producer of Europe. 

In the early days of the occupation 
the Soviets attempted to secure agree- 
ment on an Austrian-Russian mixed 
corporation for the continuous ex- 
ploitation of these resources. The 
Austrians rejected what amounted to 
a “super capitalistic” attempt to steal 
their resources. Russia’s imperial- 
istic appetite for oil has been further 
whetted by reports of new oil dis- 
coveries in other sections of Austria 


which, if true, would transform Aus- 
tria into one of the most important 
oil centers of Europe. 

Communist propaganda in Austria 
is trying desperately to overcome the 
unfavorable light thrown on Russia’s 
imperialist grabbing, which in the 
eyes of most Austrians was responsi- 
ble for the failure of the Moscow 
conference. In their very small and 
circus-like May Day parade, the 
Communists had untold banners and 
floats portraying the octopus-like 
American capitalists and Standard 
Oil reaching out to grab the Zister- 
dorf oil fields, thus trying to create 
the impression that Russia is pro- 
tecting little Austria for socialism 
against the big bad wolf of American 
and English capitalism. The second 
big theme was “Raus mit DPs!” This 
was an attempt to play up to the great 
resentment throughout Austria to- 
ward the hundreds of displaced per- 
sons who cannot go back to their 
countries because of political perse- 
cution but continue to remain as a 
huge burden on the sorely beset Aus- 
trian economy. This is the kind of 
scapegoat and demagogic chauvinism 
which the Communist Party practices 
in order to make the average person 
forget his anger over Russian atroci- 
ties. So far it is not working, but 
it always remains a danger. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian economic 
situation borders on the brink of dis- 
aster. Food continues to be the 
major problem, especially for the city 
folk. Urban Austrians live on a near- 
starvation diet. A Viennese’s aver- 
age daily ration calls for ten grams of 
sugar, ten grams of fat, twenty-five 
grams of flour, seven grams of string- 
beans, eight grams of canned horse- 
meat and 75 grams of bread. [It 
takes 453 grams to make one pound. } 

Although people appeared a little 
better off than in July, 1946, this was 
rather meager consolation for people 
who still felt the pangs of hunger. 

Enroute to Vienna from Brussels, 
our plane landed in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, where we stopped to have lunch 
in the Army-supplied mess. One of 
the passengers was an Austrian of- 
ficial, returning from America. He 
proceeded to order carefully such food 
as could be neatly wrapped up in 
packages which he could then bring 
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Faces of the people suggest what Austria has been through. But they have hope, still know how to smile 


to a friend or relative in Vienna as 
the most fitting and appreciated gift! 
This reveals the food situation in 
Austria better than a volume of sta- 
tistics. 

The food problem has been aggra- 
vated by the exhaustion of workers’ 
reserves. In the past the reserves 
were of some value for supplementing 
the low rations through purchases on 
the black market—a thriving institu- 
tion. Prices continue to skyrocket 
while, in comparison, wages remain 
frozen. Because agricultural produc- 
tion has made a greater recovery than 
industrial production, the black mar- 
ket is assured of increasing supplies. 
The starved industrial sector of the 
economy cannot maintain a legiti- 
mate normal exchange with the farm 
sector. 

The inflationary spiral continues as 
currency circulation mounts. In 1937 
the monthly average was 849 million 
schillings, as compared to 5,000 mil- 
lions in 1945. Last year hopes were 
raised when production began to show 
slow progress upward, but they were 
dashed to the ground when the last 
winter and the fuel crisis reversed 
the trend. On my recent visit it was 
pitiful to see some of the machine 
shops where production was not only 
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very low but workers lacked every- 
thing in the way of tools and equip- 
ment, as well as sufficient food for 
themselves and their families. While 
production continues at such very 
low levels, the inflationary gap can- 
not be closed. 

Against this background of broken 
hopes and economic disintegration, 
the newly reborn Austrian labor 
movement must be viewed as one of 
the most encouraging and hopeful 
aspects of the Austrian scene. The 
trade unions have made miraculous 
progress since they were first recon- 
stituted in the very month of Vienna’s 
liberation—April, 1945, 

The National Federation of Trade 
Unions was organized to carry on 
once again the great traditions of 
a valiant and militant working-class 
movement. Returning to head this 
organization were the pre-Dollfuss 
and pre-Hitler leaders who had man- 
aged to survive both internal and ex- 
ternal fascist terror by “careful liv- 
ing’ in Austria (as phrased by one 
writer), by escaping into exile and 
by surviving the long years in and out 
of prisons and concentration camps. 

Men like Boehm and Proksch, 
president and general secretary, re- 
spectively, and their associates de- 


serve our support and gratitude for 
their heroic years of resistance and 
now for their courageous leadership 
of a newly reconstructed and free 
trade union movement which has 
reached the level of 1,000,000 mem- 
bers out of a total working popula- 
tion of 1,800,000. 

This phenomenal growth has been 
achieved with no basic compromise 
relative to members’ former Nazi 
membership. The number of union 
members who were Nazis is very 
small. Where individuals had proven 
Nazi relationships, they were given 
probationary membership and pro- 
hibited from taking office for a defi- 
nitely stipulated period of time. 

Although the unions are organized 
on ostensibly non-political grounds, 
it is quite clear that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the membership and 
leadership are Socialist—perhaps to 
the extent of 80 per cent. This is a 
startling fact these days, for in other 
European countries the Communists 
have managed to make much progress 
in the unions through their usual 
methods of colonization and boring 
from within. In Austria up to the 
present they have been rather unsuc- 
cessful. However, in recent weeks, 
the Communists have begun a series 
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of actions which if continued might 
lad to a split in the trade unions. 

The subversive activities of the Com- 
munists have been responsible for the 
“hunger” riots and demonstrations 
which were organized as a weapon 

inst the government and against 
the Socialist trade union leadership 
and to exploit the miserable economic 
situation with the aim of removing 
the issue of the Russians and the 
peace treaty from the people’s mind. 
The Communists were warned that 
continuation of such dishonesty and 
double-dealing would lead to their ex- 
pulsion from the trade unions. 

On the political plane a similar 
game of blackmail has been played 
by the Communists. Party leaders 
have been warning the Prime Min- 
ister and his cabinet that Russia will 
never sign a treaty with an Austria 
unprepared or unwilling to accept 
Soviet political and economic domi- 
nation. 

What lies ahead for this fine and 
proud Austrian trade union move- 
ment? Of what value is its soundly 
organized and democratic trade union 
organizations when a tottering and 
greatly weakened economy is still be- 
ing prevented from making a thor- 
oughgoing recovery? A four-zonal 
economy, with extreme forms of 
Russian super-cartelized exploitation, 
with major industrial units in Rus- 
sian hands and with hunger and mis- 
ery prevalent everywhere, is the very 
negation of what is needed to permit 
the Austrian union movement to carry 
out the bare minimum requirements of 
collective bargaining. 

Nor are these domestic economic 
burdens which weigh upon the lead- 
ership of the trade unions lightened 
by outside support, such as in the 
form of international labor solidarity. 


The World Federation of Trade- 


Unions, through the person of Louis 
Saillant, has done the very opposite. 
The latter refused to bring to the at- 
tention of the recent Moscow confer- 
ence the position of the Austrian trade 
unions on the issue of “German assets” 
in Austria. 

The Austrians have maintained that 
no real free trade union movement 
can long exist in any degree of health 
without a sound, virile industrial 
tconomy, which in Austria requires 
the retention of most of the industries 
and property included by the Rus- 
sians under the heading of “German 
assets,” 

In spite of the fact that M. Sail- 
lant originally agreed to the Austrian 
labor leaders’ proposals and promised 
to make representation to the Mos- 
cow conference in the name of the 
W.F.T.U., he failed to do so and, in 
the interests of the Russians, pre- 
vented any action from being taken 
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by the W.F.T.U. bureau in Paris. It 
is reported that after a trip to Moscow 
he gave orders to his office to sabotage 
any such intervention at Moscow on 
the part of the W.F.T.U. This is 
another example of how every basic 
and fundamental trade union issue 
has been sabotaged by the W.F.T.U. 
when it ran counter to Russian in- 
terests. ' 

So the Austrian trade union move- 
ment continues the age-old struggle 
against exploitation. But this time 
it finds that so-called capitalist ex- 
ploitation appears in the form of 
Soviet-organized companies whose 
manipulations would put an Insull to 
shame. It finds that in the name of 
socialism the worst forms of capital- 
ist financial juggling and monopoli- 
zation is being carried on. When it 
fights for nationalization, the great- 
est opponents are the Soviets and 
their best friends are the horrible 
capitalist nations like the United 
States and England. 

There are many factories in Austria 
today where the assets and profits go 
only into Russian banks, workers are 
supplied from prisons and their costs 
financed by the Austrian state, and capi- 
tal ownership is completely in the hands 


Swiss Labor 


HE annual convention of the 

Swiss Federation of Trade Unions 

was held recently at Montreux. Four 

hundred delegates were in attendance. 

After describing labor conditions 

during and since the war, the chair- 
man, Robert Bratschi, said: 

“Certain questions of economic pol- 
icy which are of utmost importance 
have reached a decisive stage. The 
problem of prices and wages has now 
become the focal point of all public 
discussion. We must all remain calm 
in order to arrive at solutions which 
are socially just and economically 
feasible—without conflict or interrup- 
tion of production, if possible. The 
government has the duty to reconcile 
antagonisms. 

“The workers want to live better 
than before the war—and they have the 
right to do so.” 

In welcoming the fraternal delegates 
who came from other countries, Chair- 
man Bratschi extended special greet- 
ings to Irving Brown, A. F. of L. rep- 
resentative in Europe, and voiced the 
hopes of his organization for increas- 
ingly close relationships between the 
trade union movements of the Old and 
New Worlds. 

One of the resolutions adopted by the 
delegates called for enactment of an 
old-age insurance bill. By unanimous 
vote, the convention also adopted a res- 


of Russian trusts. The Russians fight 
more tenaciously against Austrian 
socialization than any alleged hard-bit- 
ten reactionary capitalist. Thus, the 
Austrians must fight against domestic 
exploitation and external exploitation 
cloaked in the mantle of “socialism” 
while stili attempting to maintain a 
democratic and free labor movement. 

It is against great and almost in- 
superable odds that Austrian labor con- 
tinues to remain true to its humani- 
tarian principles in the fight against all 
kinds of exploitation. They face the 
future practically deserted and sabo- 
taged by the W.F.T.U. They remain 
outside of but still subject to the pres- 
sure of countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

America, and American labor in par- 
ticular, must not only remember the 
valiant fight of the Austrian workers 
but must do everything possible to save 
this outpost of democracy which lies in 
the advancing path of the totalitarians. 
The fight of Austrian trade unionists 
to preserve a free labor movement 
under the very nose of the Russians is 
more than ever the fight of every 
American trade unionist who values in- 
ternational freedom as a basis for the 
existence of his own movement. 


Holds Parley 


olution on the wage-price question. 
This resolution stated in part : 

“The convention unanimously re- 
jects the proposal of the employers and 
the government that labor renounce 
further increases in real wages. The 
convention is surprised at the one-sided 
attitude of the federal government, 
which is apt to result in a refusal on 
the part of the employers to grant the 
demands for higher wages. 

“The attempts of the federal govern- 
ment to create the impression that a 
continued adjustment of wages to exist- 
ing price levels would result in inflation 
have been evidently inspired by the 
desire to saddle upon labor the respon- 
sibility for any possible economic dislo- 
cations. It is an indisputable fact that 
prices rose long before any wage in- 
creases were granted and that during 
the entire war period wage increases 
lagged far behind. 

“The convention fully recognizes 
that stabilization of prices is in the 
interests of the Swiss economy. How- 
ever, that aim should not be achieved 
by unilaterally denying the workers any 
improvement in their economic situa- 
tion while leaving «ntouched the profits 
of the employers. To prevent the dan- 
ger of a general price rise, wage in- 
creases must be granted at the expense 
of profits unless they can be compen- 
sated by an increase in productivity.” 
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The Marshall Plan 


HE MARSHALL proposal for aiding Eu- 

rope toward economic recovery is such a 
simple and wise way of enabling European na- 
tions to cope with their own problems that it 
has been welcomed by all interested in progress 
toward peace. The proposal assumes the will- 
ingness of the various nations to work together 
and share resources in order that all might have 
security and make progress. It assumes willing- 
ness to give up opportunities for aggression or 
aggrandizement as a step toward sharing more 
abundantly the wealth and the peace that would 
flow from such cooperation. 

The Marshall proposal has thus far served to 
emphasize the wide differences in philosophy 
and procedure between democratic civilization 
and totalitarian regimes. By restoring Western 
European countries so that they can again sup- 
port themselves and make their contributions to 
the world, we would relieve ourselves and our 
economy of responsibility for their welfare and 
benefit by their cooperation in the United Na- 
tions, working for peace between men of good 
will. 

The U.S.S.R. refused to cooperate or to per- 
mit the nations she controls to cooperate, thus 
dividing Europe into two parts—those willing 
and those unwilling to work together under 
democratic leadership. The world desperately 
wants and needs peace, but it can have peace 
only when all are willing to place common wel- 
fare above special interests but without detri- 
ment to human liberty. The purposes of the 
U.S.S.R. stand out with unmistakable clarity, 
and it is well that wage-earners and all other 
citizens understand and face the facts. 

All democratic nations are willing to respect 
the right of any people to have a totalitarian 
state if they wish. We believe such a decision 
is ill-advised—but a decision Which a nation has 
a right to make. However, no nation has any 
right to impose this or any other form of gov- 
ernment upon another nation. After the Com- 
munist Party got control of the Russian govern- 
ment, it set up the Comintern, or committee 
responsible for “converting” other countries to 
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communism. During the recent war the Comin. 
tern was officially abolished, but its members 
were assigned to various countries to direct Com. 
munist secret agents and the Communist Party 
members in the various countries. 

Those who value democratic institutions, in- 
cluding free enterprise, have responsibility for 
knowing how to safeguard and preserve this free 
way of life. We must not only conserve our 
institutions at home but we must do our share 
in convincing the wage-earners of other coun- 
tries of their value and basic importance. If we 
would retain democracy, we must prepare our- 
selves to persuade others to share it. 


A Trade Union Revival 


HE LABOR movement of the United States 

faces a situation in which the key to progress 
is a strong, disciplined organization with a mem- 
bership that understands why a union is needed, 
that knows the strategy of effective union opera- 
tion so as to get the best results over the years 
and that knows how to maintain the union for 
long-time service. We are reminded of an axiom 
frequently quoted in those days when we were 
establishing the labor movement: “What the 
government gives it can also take away.” 

The government never organized unions, but 
it created conditions which facilitated large- 
scale organization. Workers organized new 
unions to get wage increases even before they 
knew how to operate a union or to exercise power 
with discretion and a sense of responsibility in 
order to safeguard their rights. 

Trade unionism is a way of life in which 
workers organize to exercise collectively the 
right of contract which as individuals is not 
effectively available to them. Collectively they 
can bargain with their employer on an equal 
footing and thus make work provisions as favor 
able to them as to the employer. 

The old National Labor Relations Act pre 
vented employers from imposing their will 01 
the workers, thus leaving workers free to bat: 
gain as guided by their best judgment. Progress 
lay in affording unions experience to develop 
better procedures and better standards. Expert 
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ence can be an effective educator. Two factors 
interfered with the educational work which had 
previously accompanied union organization. 
First, workers who had long been prevented 
from joining unions by yellow-dog contracts, 
company spies, blacklists, fear of discharge and 
the knowledge that employers were organized to 
prevent reemployment of union sympathizers 
joined unions at a rate that saw membership 
figures increase far in excess of the new mem- 
bers’ understanding and belief in trade unions. 
Secondly, the split in the labor movement 
favored raiding and fighting tactics instead of 
educational methods to develop understanding 
of trade unionism. 

Division in the labor movement also facili- 
tated enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
seeks to repress and weaken unions. This is the 
reason why our Executive Council placed or- 
ganizational unity of labor as the first step in 
getting relief from this act. Cooperation must 
rest on good faith. We shall continue to insist 
upon organic unity in the economic field as a 
prerequisite to political cooperation. 

In addition to efforts for unity, and quite irre- 
spective of the results of these efforts, we must 
move for a revival of trade unionism so that 
workers may realize the union is their agency 
for securing the economic gains which make 
possible higher standards of living and security 
for the future. The union is only as strong as 
the devotion and discipline of its members, for 
it is an organization of human beings joined by 
common interests and by an understanding that 
united they win and divided they lose. They 
must work for the common interests of all and 
not for individual promotion—this is the basic 
rule of union action. 

Often this subordination of individual wel- 
fare requires long discussion and study of ex- 
perience. When this basic lesson becomes the 
rule of action, then it becomes possible to make 
adjustments that respect the rights of others. 

Our unions have established rights for their 
members and have tried to teach members to 
exercise their rights so as not to interfere with 
the rights of others. The majority of trade 
unionists, like the majority of all citizens, value 
honesty and fair dealings. Experience in time 
will convince the rest. 

As a result of their constructive policies, presi- 
dents of our national and international unions 
are receiving assurance from employers with 
whom they have had contractual relations ex- 
pressing the hope that labor relations may be 
continued as in the past because they cannot 
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afford to lose the cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding that collective bargaining makes 
possible. 

Where collective bargaining results in labor 
relations satisfactory to workers and employers 
and in output satisfactory and dependable to 
users, there is no need for outside interference 
or control. The establishment and maintenance 
of such relations is the ideal which the American 
Federation of Labor seeks to attain and we must 
organize our educational work to that end. 

Union membership involves following the 
union way of life—that is, workers join with 
others to determine policies in dealing with 
work problems and select representatives to 
carry out those policies. Unions follow the 
democratic policy of decision by majority vote 
and abide by majority decision until it is over- 
ruled by members eligible to determine policies. 
Each member is under obligation to seek his 
welfare as a member of the union and not 
against it or at the expense of the group. The 
union develops an orderly, planned program to 
promote wage-earner welfare, primarily through 
collective bargaining. 


Union officials acting for members are under 
obligation to report back to their constituents. 
In the light of reports the union confirms or 
changes policies afid plans how to meet new de- 
velopments. The union will need to check the 
facts involved in decisions and will want to 
know how other unions are dealing with similar 
problems. 


Union members have responsibilities just as 
officers do. A good union member must be able 
to consider both economic and legislative prob- 
lems and their connection with the welfare of 
democracy. 

Good union members, in addition to expect- 
ing service, are mindful of their duties to union 
and community. They realize that the union 
is the agency through which workers’ rights and 
interests are maintained and furthered in accord 
with social and economic progress. 

Good trade unionists must also be good work- 
ers, appreciative of good tools and machinery 
and aware of the value of good workmanship 
and teamwork to increase the quantity and qual- 
ity of output. A worker can be a good trade 
unionist only if he is a good citizen who values 
the opportunities of democracy and performs 
intelligently his duties in maintaining democ- 
racy. The principles and qualities which give 
individuals value in one aspect of living are 
equally important in other relationships. 
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OVER {00,000 STRONG 
AND STULL GROWING 


by 
HUGO ERNST 


President, Hotel and 


Restaurant Employes 
and Bartenders Union 


UR intérnational union recently 
concluded its thirty-first general 
convention. It was our first convention 
since April, 1941. The convention was 
composed of 1,138 delegates represent- 
ing 419 local unions from different sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and 
Alaska. 

Our officers’ report, a publication 
consisting of sixty-four pages, recorded 
a total membership of 402,331 as of 
January 1, 1947—a gain of 176,331 
members since our 1941 convention. 
Organizing activities of our interna- 
tional were further reflected in the fact 
that some 344 new local unions have 
been chartered since the never-to-be- 
forgotten year of Pearl Harbor. 


Assets Total $8,000,000 


The financial statement, as published 
in the officers’ report, showed combined 
assets of the international union and 
the affiliated local unions as approx- 
imately $8,000,000. 

The report further indicated that 
some thirty-four full-time organizers 
are employed by the international union 
for the purpose of organizing new local 
unions and assisting the established 
locals. 

Considerable space in the officers’ re- 
port was utilized to explain the hand- 
ling of veterans’ problems by the off- 
cers of our international union. The 
policy of allowing members of the 
union who served in the armed forces to 
retain their good standing while in the 


The most skilled chef, like other 
culinary workers, has a place in 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
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service, so such members would be en- 
titled to full benefits, rights and priv- 
ileges, including sick and death bene- 
fits, was approved unanimously by the 
convention. Also, the recommendation 
of our General Executive Board that 
veterans of World War II be admitted 
to membership free of any initiation fee 
was endorsed by the convention. The 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor and the U. S. Supreme Court 
in regard to “superseniority” was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion. 

The uniform auditing and bonding 
department of our international, which 
was established by the 1941 convention 


upon the writer’s recommendation, was . 


endorsed and its continuance ordered. 
Each new local union chartered by our 
international is supplied with a uniform 
bookkeeping ‘system, which requires 
local unions to make regular monthly 
statements and quarterly audits, copy of 
which must be forwarded to the general 
secretary-treasurer, 

In addition to that, two international 
auditors are employed by the interna- 
tional to audit the books of all local 
unions. Each auditor is usually able to 
audit the books of the locals in his 
district once a year. 

All officers or employes of local 
unions chartered by our international! 
union who collect or disburse money 
lor the local unions are bonded under 
the international blanket system. All 
financial officers of all newly organ- 
zed local unions are automatically 
bonded with the issuance of the char- 
ter. Whenever new officers are elected 
by a local union they are automati- 
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Every worker within the union’s jurisdiction 
is welcomed, regardless of his race or color 


cally bonded when the duties of 
the office are assumed. 

An outstanding item in the offi- 
cers’ report was the information 
that some of the local unions of our 
international, in addition to carry- 
ing on an extensive organizing 
program, have provided sick and 
death benefits for their member- 
ship. Sick benefit payments rang- 
ing from $5 to $15 per week and 
death benefit payments up to $1000 
are provided by these local 


dues paid by the individual 
member amounts to only $2 
per month. 

The thirty-first general 
convention of the Hotel and 


Bartenders Union voted to 
establish an Anti-Prohibi- 
tion Department and appro- 


hibition. The convention 
also set aside the sum of 
$50,000 to establish an Edu- 
cation and Research Depart- 
ment. The purpose of this 
new department will be to educate new 


. members who are coming into the or- 


ganization in trade unionism, and to 
assist with officers’ training course 


unions; although average 


Restaurant Employes and 


priated the sum of $75,000 
to combat the forces of pro- 


for the older established local unions. 
The convention gave serious consid- 


eration to world problems. 


A resolu- 


tion was adopted that placed the union 


on record as approving entry into 


the 


United States of displaced persons. 
Establishment of a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine was favored in 
another resolution which was adopted. 

The convention took action to im- 
prove the laws governing the Railway 
Department of our international 


union. 


The Railway Department, 


an 


important unit of our union, deals with 
the problems of the workers on the na- 


tion’s railway dining cars. 


Continued 


affiliation with the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association was voted unan- 
imously by the convention, and new 
laws: were adopted to make the Joint 
Council of Dining Car Employes a 
more effective unit of our union, and 
to extend the organizing program on 
the railroads not now under agreement 


with our local unions. 


Approval of the A. F. of L. recom- 


mendation that the eligibility age 


for 


federal old-age pensions be lowered 


from 65 to 60 years was voted by 
convention. 


the 


In addition, the conven- 


tion approved a proposal to appoint an 
international committee to bevise a pen- 
sion plan for officials of local unions as 


well as of the international. 


JOHN F. MCNAMARA IS DEAD; 
HEADED FIREMEN AND OILERS 


President John F. 
McNamara of the In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of Firemen and 
Oilers died suddenly 
July 23 while on vaca- 
tion at Hampton 
Beach, New Hamp- 
shire. Brother Mc- 
Namara had _ given 
twenty years of distin- 
guished leadership to 


his organization. He 
was 65. 

Born in Ireland, 
John F. McNamara came to the 
United States in his youth. He 
spent a large part of his life in and 


around Boston. His home was at 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Brother McNamara joined the 
Firemen and Oilers when he was 
still in his twenties. His ability 
was quickly recognized and he rose 
rapidly. He was business repre- 
sentative of Local 3, Boston, for 
fifteen years. At the 1927 conven- 
tion of the international union he 
was elected president. He won re- 


election at every con- 
vention that followed. 

William Green ex- 
pressed “deep sorrow” 
on learning of the pass- 
ing of Mr. McNamara. 
‘In a telegram to inter- 
national headquarters 
the president of the 
American Federation 
of Labor said: 

“Your brotherhood 
has lost a most capable 
and highly qualified 
representative, and our 

great movement has sustained a 
very decided loss.” 

Tributes to Mr. McNamara’s 
service to labor came from all parts 
of the country. Many of these 
messages noted the vast improve- 
ment in the wages and working 
conditions of members of the union 
during the period when he was 
president. 

Vice-President Anthony Matz 
of Philadelphia has been named to 
fill out President McNamara’s un- 
expired term. Mr. Matz is 45. 
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V6 Craluation 


What It Means to Unionists 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, A. F. of L. Economist* 


HE purpose of job evaluation is to 

determine what the rate of pay for 
one job should be in proper relation to 
the rates of pay for other jobs in the 
same plant. 

Job evaluation does no more than 
that. If the level of wages on all jobs 
is too low or too high, that is a ques- 
tion of wage policy, which should be 
jointly decided by union representatives 
and management in negotiations. It is 
not the purpose of job evaluation to set 
the desirable level of wages in the light 
of such considerations as the prevailing 
economic conditions, cost of living, 
plant output, unit costs or the firm’s 
ability to pay. It has nothing to do 
with the actual size of the paycheck. 
It is merely a method of aligning the 
rates of pay on different jobs in a plant 
or shop in a desired relationship to 
each other. 

An orderly wage classification for 
different jobs has always been the pri- 
mary objective of unions in negotia- 
tions with management. As a matter 
of fact, job evaluation is a direct out- 
growth of what unions have done to 
this end over many years. Job evalua- 
tion is simply a different method, de- 
vised by management, to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

That job evaluation is a tool devel- 
oped and fostered by management is 
precisely the reason why union repre- 
sentatives have a special responsibility 
to know how it works and what it 
means, and to be able to deal with it 
effectively. Relationships between wage 
rates cannot be fairly and properly de- 
termined by any method without well- 
informed, competent union representa- 
tion of the views, interests and experi- 
ence of the workers concerned. In 
larger mass-production plants, where 
the use of job evaluation has been more 
widely sought by management, it is 
especially important for unionists to 
understand it. 

Under mature collective bargaining, 
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wage rates cannot get “out of line” 
very far or for very long. Proper 
management supervision right on the 
job, by practical men with a thorough 
knowledge of operations, provides a 
sound basis for management judg- 
ments about the changing worth of 
each job. Proper union representa- 
tion of the views and work experience 


of its members enables the union to’ 


judge the worth of such jobs. The 
agreement of labor and management 
to adjust the rate is thus based on prac- 
tical judgments, tested by experience, 
not on a mechanical scheme. Produc- 
tion experience is changing and ‘flex- 
ible. The value of each job must be 
set in ‘the light of continuing observa- 
tion of these changes. A rigid set of 
theoretical valuations is bound to dis- 
tort real values or lose all touch with 
reality. 

The problem is different in plants 
where collective bargaining is imma- 
ture or management supervision lax or 
ineffective. Where work is poorly su- 
pervised, distortions in wage rates are 
soon likely to develop. Management 
mistakes and negligence will pile. up in- 
equity on inequity. It is to deal with 
such situations that management has 
devised the technique of job evaluation. 

Management’s argument for job 
evaluation plans is often designed to 
appeal to the local union officials con- 
cerned with the accumulated inequities 
among wage rates in the plant. The 
proposed job evaluation system is pre- 
sented to them as a magic formula. 
Apply the formula and all wage inequi- 
ties automatically evaporate. More- 
over, the union is told that if the 
company guarantees that no individual 
workers holding jobs whose rates are 
to be changed will have their wages cut 
because of job evaluation, a small, if 
temporary, increase in the payroll will 
result from its installation. This hap- 
pens because, when the job rates that 
are found too low are raised, the pay 


of workers in those jobs is raised also, 
But when the job rates that are found 
too high are lowered, the workers hold- 
ing those jobs usually continue to re- 
ceive their high rate. Only when these 
jobs are filled with new workers does 
the rate come down to the evaluated 
figure. 

During the war this promise of a 
small but immediate wage gain was in 
the minds of union officials who agreed 
with management to petition the War 
Labor Board for approval of job eval- 
uation plans. This often provided the 
only way for getting around the wage 
freeze. 

Usually job evaluation is merely an 
effort on the part of management to 
correct its own past mistakes. With 
proper supervision and proper exercise 
of judgment, management would not 
have let jobs get “out of line.” In 
more extreme cases it can be shown 
that previous personnel and wage 
policies were haphazard and unco- 
ordinated. Most likely the plant had 
been under non-union conditions. 
There was no orderly, explicit hiring 
policy nor any systematic wage-struc- 
ture. Supervisors under such condi- 
tions were free to hire whomever they 
wished, at whatever wage they could 
force upon the applicant. Management 
alone had complete say over wage rates. 

Where such was the case, the only 
guide used in setting those rates was 
the determination of the lowest rate at 
which an individual was willing to 
work. There was no orderly effort to 
relate wage rates to the requirements 
of the job. In such situations it is not 
surprising that sometimes two workers, 
working side by side and performing 
the same duties, were paid two differ- 
ent rates. 

A chaotic wage structure was the 
inevitable result of such laxity. Where 
the plant was unorganized or the union 
* Peter Henle of the A. F. of L. research staff 


and Martha G. Scoll have been assisting in 
preparation of this series of articles. 
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was weak, the confusion generated by 
these management policies went un- 
checked. Where such conditions were 
carried into the war period, the rapid 
expansion in employment and produc- 
tion only served to compound this 
confusion. 


Impetus Given to Unionism 

When the injustices piling up as the 
result of improper management became 
intolerable, improvement was wrought 
by the very injustice such mismanage- 
ment fostered. The dissatisfaction of 
employes gave impetus to union organ- 
ization in such instances. Workers 
readily joined hands to fight for the 
cimination of inequities and the adop- 
tion of wage principles which would 
insure justice and fairness to all. 

Activities of the unions to achieve 
this end have been two-fold. First, 
through them workers have fought for 
the elimination of specific inequities 
through collective bargaining negotia- 
tion with management. Secondly, they 
have worked to develop an orderly and 
sound wage policy by continually striv- 
ing for a clear-cut wage scale in place 
of the chaotic mass of unrelated wage 
rates, for introduction of a wage sys- 
tem clearly understandable to the work- 
ers, and for equalization of wages paid 
for the same type of work. 

In the past, with pnemployment 
stalking at the factory gate, unions have 
not always been successful in gaining 
management’s recognition of the need 
for corrective measures in line with 
these objectives. Only in recent years 
has the necessity for general adjust- 
ments in wage rate relationships within 
aplant been generally recognized. Un- 
der the pressure of war conditions, 
even the more backward managements 
have realized that a haphazard wage 
structure is neither economical nor 
workable, and can only cause employe 
dissatisfaction, excessive grievances and 
reduced production. 

Today the management of many 
firms closely cooperates with unions in 
working toward the general objective 
of eliminating wage inequities. But 
labor emphatically rejects job evalua- 
tion when management selects it as its 
tool to attain this objective. 

Job evaluation is a management 
technique. It has been conceived, fash- 
ioned and put into practice by man- 
agement. Organized labor did not par- 
ticipate in the process. It serves to 
confuse workers and prevent them from 
knowing to their satisfaction just what 
has happened to the rate on their job. 
It constitutes a serious threat to effec- 
live collective bargaining. 

_Labor’s most important general criti- 
“isms of job evaluation can be very 
simply stated: (1) Job content, on 
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which job evaluation is based, is not a 
sufficient measure of what a job is 
worth : other factors may deserve equal 
or even greater consideration. (2) Job 
evaluation attempts a mechanical sub- 
stitute for judgment. But there can 
be no substitute for human judgment. 
We should make judgment more sys- 
tematic and more responsible, not more 
mechanical. (3) Much of the compli- 
cated job evaluation technique is just 
hocus-pocus which prevents workers 
from understanding the pay system un- 
der which they work. Yet thorough 
understanding by workers of their rates 
is essential to sustained high production 
and satisfactory worker-management 
relations. 

Labor denies the most fundamental 
assumption of job evaluation, that job 
content alone is an adequate measure 
of the value of a particular job and its 
proper relation to the values of other 
jobs. Under a job evaluation plan, 
each job in a plant is measured-accord- 
ing to its job content and this measure- 
ment forms the sole basis for the final 
determination of the relative wage rate 
for the job. 

Yet there are many other factors 
affecting the value of each job, either 
alone or in relation to other jobs. 
Among such factors are: wage rates 
paid for comparable work in other sec- 
tions of the industry; the comparable 
wagés paid in the locality ; labor market 
conditions ; the complex pattern of tra- 
ditions and past history of the wage 
structure; and various other elements 
affecting specific wage rates, such as 
irregularity of: employment, opportu- 
nity for advancement and provision 
made for vacations, rest periods, pur- 
chase of tools or uniforms, etc. 

Let us take a specific example. Dur- 
ing the war, a job evaluation system 


’ was installed in the Southern California 


aircraft plants in an attempt to bring 
some order into the chaotic wage struc- 
ture which had developed. Under the 
system which was installed, the occu- 
pation of welder was given a rating. 
According to the “objective” yardstick, 
the job of welder was to-be paid at that 
particular rate, no more and no less. 
However, when the aircraft companies 
attempted to put this rate into practice, 
they found that they could not obtain 
any additional welders at this evaluated 
rate. The shortage of skilled welders, 
together with the prevailing rates paid 
to welders in other sections of the in- 
dustry, were factors that completely 
overshadowed the significance of the 
job content in determining the wage 
rate for this skilled occupation. Con- 
sequently, the industry was forced by 
these outside circumstances to raise 
that particular wage rate and disregard 
the job evaluation system. 

Labor’s second objection is that job 


evaluation attempts to introduce a me- 
chanical substitute for practical human 
judgment. No system of “points” and 
“factors” can possibly be applied with 
the same accuracy or result and be as 
satisfactory as the pooling of joint 
union-management judgments concern- 
ing the worth of particular jobs. 

Proponents of job evaluation argue 
that its scientific character insures ac- 
curate results. This so-called “scien- 
tific” character of job evaluation is ex- 
ploded by the presence of hundreds of 
different job evaluation plans, each of 
which claims to be “scientific” and “ob- 
jective.” Plans differ in the job char- 
acteristics selected and the weights 
assigned to each characteristic. For 
example, in a particular job evaluation 
plan, the job characteristic “initiative 
and ingenuity” counts as 15 per cent of 
the total points. What is “objective” 
about this weight of 15? Why not 14, 
16, 20 or 12? It is quite apparent that 
the so-called “objective” system of job 
evaluation actually is exceedingly arbi- 
trary and cannot be considered “‘scien- 
tific” in any sense of the word. 

The wide variety of job evaluation 
systems is often defended by the argu- 
ment that the peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual plant or company require a par- 
ticular type of job evaluation system. 
However, proponents of job evaluation 
merely fail to carry this argument to 
its logical conclusion, namely that each 
individual job has certain peculiari- 
ties and therefore no single series of 
weighted job characteristics can apply 
to all jobs in one plant. For example, 
consider the job characteristic “work- 
ing conditions.” Nearly all job evalu- 
ation systems place some weight on 
this factor. Yet, even the maximum 
weight proves inconsequential where a 
job involving a very high accident haz- 
ard is concerned, as, for instance, in the 
case of an electrician whose job re- 
quires him to handle high-tension wires. 


Obstacle to Understanding 


Labor also objects to job evaluation 
because it places a barrier between the 
workers and their understanding of the 
‘wage rate system in use at the plant in 
which they work. 

Any job evaluation system, with its 
complex weighting of job character- 
istics, its diagrams, plotted “wage 
curves” and technical terminology, 
places a premium on a very specialized 
type of training which the average 
worker does not possess and does not 
need for the efficient performance of 
his job. Union representatives, shop 
stewards and business agents acquire 
a thorough working knowledge of the 
wage relationships of the jobs manned 
by people they represent. This knowl- 
edge, backed by experience of the men 
who actually do the work, makes espe- 
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cially clear to them the inadequacy of 
the judgments of outside technicians 
who can at best have only a very super- 
ficial understanding of what the job is 
about in operational practice. They 
resent the whole approach of couching 
their common, everyday work-experi- 
ence into an alien, new-fangled termi- 
nology and interposing between the 
workers and the supervisors a cumber- 
some calculus in which nothing. ever 
seems to add up. 

Job evaluation places unions under a 
real handicap also because it never 
gives unions full share of participation 
in the vital decisions it calls for. The 
new language and new techniques have 
already been mastered by management 
before they are introduced to the union 
and the workers. Final decision about 
the technical procedure and the values 
set on jobs generally rests with the 
industrial engineer, who, after all, is 
hired by the management. And, quite 
often, the engineer’s recommendation is 
made subject to review by manage- 
ment’s own officials. 

Even where the union is represented 
on the evaluation committee during 
the job evaluation and on the appeals 
committee after it had been installed, 
these committees prove to be merely 
advisory and without final authority. 

Job evaluation itself is only the first 
step in the “evaluated” system of 
job rate revision, The second step in- 
volves relating evaluated jobs to actual 
pay scales. In a union plant, this, of 
course, is subject to collective bargain- 
ing. But effective collective bargain- 
ing is never really possible where the 
key to the answer—the complicated 
estimate of both the immediate and the 
ultimate cost—is held by the manage- 
ment. 

This is also true of the third step— 
the assignment of workers to evaluated 
jobs. ‘That is the point where theory 
ends and the system must come to 
grips with actual jobs and wages af- 
fected. When this point is reached, 
every supervisor wants to have his de- 
partment placed in a favorable position 
in relation to other departments. There 
is a vigorous tug of war in manage- 
ment’s ranks. After various super- 
intendents have settled their own 
squabbles involving their respective 
prestige, after everyone on the manage- 
ment side is finally agreed about shifts 
of men to other jobs and about relative 
wages, management is loath to reopen 
these questions all over again with the 
union. So the unions seldom, if ever, 
get opportunity to have any real say 
about the actual installation of the eval- 
uated system. 

When the system is finally installed, 
a host of new problems soon begins to 
arise. Arguments come up about bor- 
derline jobs and new job assignments. 
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There are disputes about the discrep- 
ancies between the way a job descrip- 
tion is written on paper and the actual 
work requirements and performance. 

And then come the real stumblers, 
such as the seniority problems, which 
can never be satisfactorily solved under 
a job evaluation system. The work in 
the plant begins to change. Older ma- 
chines become worn and obsolete and 
are replaced by new ones. More and 
more workers get shifted to other work 
in response to changing conditions. 
Management is caught in a quandary 
whether to fit jobs to new production 
requirements—which would be just 
plain common sense—or to stick to the 
rigid pattern of job evaluation which 
cost so much time and money to work 
out. 

To top it all off, comes the hoped-for 
Big Order for the company’s pet new 
product and the management decides to 
expand and set up a whole new depart- 
ment. With jobs of entirely new type 
set up and workers picked off from all 
over the plant to man the new opera- 
tion, the whole evaluation system, so 
laboriously built up, quickly gets com- 
pletely out of kilter. 

To live up to theory, a brand new job 
evaluation would be in order. But the 
management, in desperation, is likely 
to resort to makeshift, patchwork solu- 
tions. And then there are plenty of 
disputes about new injustices and in- 
equities which such improvisations are 
bound to breed. 

In all this, the union representatives 
are faced with truly staggering respon- 
sibilities. To discharge them properly, 
they insist on equal representation on 
the Job Evaluation Review Committee 
and on the Job Evaluation Arbitration 
Board. But even when the union is 
accorded such representation, which 
seldom happens, the union representa- 
tives find themselves hopelessly out- 
flanked and outmaneuvered by the su- 
pervisory management personnel on 
one side and job evaluation technicians 
on the other, all of them equipped with 
facts and technical ammunition to 
which the unien has no ready access. 

Some students of job evaluation rec- 
ognize the validity of labor’s objections, 
but insist that these can be overcome 
in practice and don’t destroy the merit 
of the basic concept of job evaluation. 
A job evaluation plan could be modi- 
fied, they argue, to allow room for the 
consideration of factors other than job 
content, to exempt certain jobs from 
the scheme of the plan, to afford labor 
representation throughout, and to 
translate the system into language sim- 
ple enough to be easily understood by 
all workers concerned. 

It is true that the successful opera- 
tion of the system depends heavily on 
how it is adopted and administered. 


Acceptance of collective bargaining and 
of union participation in the adminis. 
tration of the plan helps a lot, too, 
There have been a number of instances 
of job evaluation systems operating 
under union agreements over a period 
of years. But there is no evidence that 
the vital elements of each such plan 
could not be put to more effective use 
without the complex technicalities and 
fancy trappings of job evaluation. 

Experience shows that, to avoid ulti- 
mate failure, these things are indis- 
pensable—collective bargaining ma- 
tured over a period of years; a simpli- 
fied plan, carefully installed and ad- 
ministered in the light of practical work 
experience, rather than theory; and, 
above all, recognition of other factors 
besides job content. 

The fact remains that instances of 
successful extended operation of job 
evaluation systems are few. In most 
cases, the job evaluation plan is a 
“pet project” of a particular manage- 
ment executive; the union is hardly 
consulted ; the lower ranks of manage- 
ment are inadequately trained to cope 
with the task; the plan is one of the 
more complicated varieties, rigidly ad- 
ministered—with the result that, after 
a while, the plan slowly begins to dis- 
integrate under its own weight and 
under the pressure of changing condi- 
tions. 

This has become a familiar story to 
many union representatives. What irks 
some of them most is the almost re- 
ligious attitude with which some com- 
pany officials regard such plans. “Over- 
sold” on the efficacy of the plan by 
industrial engineers, such executives 
come to regard job evaluation as a cure- 
all for all their wage problems. 

That the effectiveness of job evalua- 
tion systems is likely to deteriorate in 
time and under the test of experience 1s 
brought out in a recent study of such 
plans made by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Industrial Relations Section. The 
management of sixty-eight companies 
answered inquiries about experience 
with job evaluation in each respective 
plant. Of these, twenty companies, or 
almost 30 per cent, stated that the op- 
eration of the plans was unsatisfactory. 
Significantly, dissatisfaction increased 
with time. Where plans were installed 
in 1945, only 11 per cent were regarded 
as unsatisfactory by management. 
Where installed between 1940 and 
1945, 20 per cent proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Where plans were set up in 1939 
or earlier, 41 per cent were unsatisfac- 
tory in management’s opinion. 

Thus, even in the opinion of mat 
agement alone, the longer the test, the 
worse the record of job evaluation per 
formance. 

[The final article will appear next 
month. | 
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FIRE 
Fighters 


by 
JOHN P. REDMOND 


President, International 
Association of Fire Fighters 


HE fire fighters of the United 

States and Canada, through their 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have enjoyed constant 
support from the officers and members 
of the parent and affiliated bodies in 
efforts to win salary adjustments and 
achieve improvement of their working 
conditions. 

In reviewing the accomplishments of 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, we must consider the condi- 
tions that prevailed before the charter- 
ing of the fire fighters under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Between 1900 and 1918, federal 
charters in the American Federation of 
Labor were granted to the fire fighter 
in sixty-six cities of the United States 
and Canada. This was a period when 
men and women in the labor movement 
were fighting not only for recognition 
but for their rightful place in the 
scheme of things, for checks and bal- 
ances in our whole social and economic 
order and for a more secure and abund- 
ant life for everyone. 

No matter what trials the interven- 
ing years have brought, it cannot be 
denied that here in America there has 
been more progress in every walk of 
life since World War I ended, insofar 
as the welfare, comfort and dignity of 
human beings are concerned, than at 
any other time since the dawn of civil- 
ization. In no small degree this progress 
can be attributed to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Its leaders past and 
present have never compromised the 


The men who fight fires are ready to 
sacrifice their lives if necessary in 
performance of dangerous duties 
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principles of the American Federation 
of Labor for any reason. 

I am stating these general facts to 
show that in a well-coordinated civiliza- 
tion where checks and balances are 
sustained, progress even beyond the 
conception of the most starry-eyed 
dreamer can be accomplished. If we 
can continue to live in the future as we 
have lived during the past forty years, 
I believe the boys and girls of today 
will be amazed at the progress that 
will be made. 

Looking back forty years in the fire 
fighting profession and comparing the 
conditions that prevailed then with 
those of the present day, one can truth- 
fully say that the pioneers of organized 
labor who suffered so much to create 
a place in the sun for the organized fire 
fighters did not suffer in vain. Their 
efforts have borne fruit not only for 
the fire fighters themselves but for the 
communities they serve. 

At the time the fire fighters were 
first organized, the average work week 
was about 144 hours. The men slept in 
the fire stations and the only time they 
were allowed to leave them was for one- 
hour periods to eat their meals at home 
or in restaurants. In some cities they 
did receive one day off a month. Com- 
pare this with the now prevailing aver- 
age workweek of approximately 60 
hours, which is being replaced by a 48- 
hour week in many cities and in some 
cities by a 40-hour week. 

Comparison of salariés paid in 1915 
with salaries now paid in the same cities 
fully demonstrates the value of organ- 
ization to the fire’ fighters.. In some 
cases salaries have been tripled. The 
following table shows the progress in 
wages which has been achieved through 
organization in a dozen cities : 


City 1915 1947 
PRONE ic ccc veces $1100 $3492 
Ps ccete nets $1300 $2700 
Cleveland ....... $1218 $3156 
MONO A ccsccvecs $1200 $2600 
Milwaukee ....... $1140 $3294 
NS OCT re $1300 $3300 
Kansas City, Mo..$1020 $2520 
Portland, Ore. . . . .$1200 $2964 
Columbus, Ohio. ..$1100 $2367 
TEOMUON 2c cccccce $1200 $2800 
err $ 960 $2700 
BEE seis brmsiedicictg $ 937 $2718 


Pension, annuity and compensation 
acts were a rarity in the early days, but 
today the fire fighter is usually pro- 
tected by a half-pay pension for disabil- 
ity, and in most cases his widow and 
children are likewise protected in case 
of his death. Today when his period of 
usefulness is over he receives an an- 
nuity or pension for life. During illness 
or injury provisions are made in many 
cities for paying the fire fighter’s salary 
for a specified period, and many cities 
provide full hospitalization for men who 
are injured in line of duty, or for duty- 
connected illness. 
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Nearly every state and province in 
the United States and Canada has.a 
maximum hour law for fire fighters and 
many have a minimum wage law. 

Seniority is provided for in civil serv- 
ice and tenure of office acts. No longer 
is the fire fighter the tool of the spoils 
system or politician. He now renders 
service to the public that makes these 
generous pfovisions and not to any 
political machine. 

Basic salaries of fire fighters have 
kept pace with the general trend of 
conditions and, considering the highly 
skilled technician that is required to 
perform this duty, the right kind of 
men are attracted to the profession. As 
a result one may be sure that every 
challenge which has been created by 
war and peace, and has been met in 


the past, will also be met in the future, 

Our communities will always be safe 
from the dread of fire in peacetime, and 
fire from the air need not endanger our 
nation in wartime as long as the fire 
fighters of this continent are allowed to 
continue to pursue their peaceful co- 
ordination of efforts in order to be 
helpful to our form of civilization. 

To all the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and of state and 
city labor bodies, I extend my sincere 
appreciation for their past cooperation 
and assistance, and nothing will ever 
mar that genuine fraternal spirit in the 
future. In making these expressions | 
feel sure that every member of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters 
joins me in expressing gratitude to the 
whole labor movement. 





Collective bargaining last month 
resulted in a bituminous wage 
agreement between the United 
Mine Workers of America and the 
mine operators which gives the 
miners higher wages than ever be- 
fore as well as other substantial 
gains. Despite newspaper prophe- 
cies to the contrary, the new accord 
was reached peacefully only a few 
days after the government relin- 
quished its control of the mines. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
union, told a news conference that 
the contract is “a bread-and-butter 
agreement that has more real value 
for the individual. mine worker 
than has hitherto been negotiated 
in this or any other industry 
through collective bargaining.” 

The bituminous wage agreement 
provides a daily wage increase of 








New Pact Gives Miners Best Terms Ever 


$3.05 across the board above wage 
rates contained in the contract 
which expired March. 31, 1946. 
The Federal Mine Safety Code is 
incorporated into the contract. 
The no-strike and penalty clauses 
are eliminated. The levy for the 
Welfare and Retirement Fund is 
increased from five to ten cents a 
ton. 

In the photo above, Mr. Lewis is 
signing the bituminous contract. 
Standing are the representatives of 
the operators who also signed it. 

Two days after conclusion of the 
bituminous accord, representatives 
of the anthracite operators and the 
U.M.W. agreed to amendments to 
the existing anthracite wage con- 
tract. Under the amendments the 
anthracite wage rates also become 


the highest in history. | 
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MR. O’REILLY 


THE vast agricultural and indus- 
trial empire of the Middle West of 
which Chicago is the capital, the labor 
movement had an early beginning. 
Unions made an appearance in Chicago 
when the city’s population was still 
very small. Then, in 1863, with the 
population past the 100,000 ‘mark, the 
General Trade Union was organized. 
Union membership was not great in 
those early years. The unions were 
puny. No state or national labor or- 
ganization helped to hold the unions 
together against the vicious opposition 
which was encountered on all sides. 
The General Trade Union had a nine- 
year struggle before it passed out of 
existence. With its demise ended the 
first city central body in Chicago. 

The city was growing rapidly as 
working people from everywhere re- 
sponded to the lure of job opportuni- 
ties. It was not long before the work- 
ers had a realization that their eco- 
nomic security depended upon a strong 
union movement. The need for an 
effective central organization of labor 
was felt, and in 1877 the Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly came into 
being. It functioned until 1896. Then 
the present Chicago Federation of 
Labor was formed. 

Early objectives of the Chicago labor 
movement included shorter hours, abo- 
lition of child and contract labor, es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, sanitary inspection of food 
and dwellings, factory inspection and 
employer liability for accidents caused 
by the employer’s negligence. 
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By HARRY E. O'REILLY 


Regional Director of Organization 


In the early days of the Chicago 
labor movement most of the work was 
done by unpaid volunteers who were 
zealously devoted to the cause of union- 
ism. They worked hard and built well. 
They erected a solid foundation for the 
edifice of modern unionism. 

By the turn of the century Chicago’s 
destiny as a great transportation and 
industrial center was assured. As in- 
dustry developed and trade expanded, 
the population increased. Chicago be- 
came a vast city of workers. The 
philosophy of trade unionism captured 
the imagination of the workers. The 
emphasis was on organization. 


Overcame Bitter Opposition 


Every year dozens of new unions 
were established. At the same time 
functioning unions were expanded and 
strengthened. All this was achieved in 
spite of bitter opposition from some of 
the most poisonous labor-haters and 
labor-baiting organizations in Ameri- 
can history, whose hostility to union- 
ism set a pattern for fighting unions 
that was followed in other parts of the 
nation. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor 
was determined and militant. It gave 
leadership in the workers’ fight to win 
a place in the sun. The enemies of 
progress were ruthless and potent, but 
they were overcome. Today the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor speaks for 
over 400,000 working men and women 
in all lines of industry. 

The emphasis which was placed on 
organization in the early days continues 


today. Membership in almost every 
union is constantly increasing. In re- 
cent years particularly noteworthy 
gains have been made in manufactur- 
ing, in transportation and warehousing, 
in the retail field, in the service indus- 
tries and many others. 

In virtually all industries contracts 
have been negotiated for substantial 
raises in pay since the end of the war. 
Vacations, paid holidays, improved 
working conditions and other benefits 
have been won in negotiations between 
management and labor, and until now 
mainly without striking. 

Since its organization half a century 
ago, the Chicago Federation of Labor 
has spoken for the working people of 
Chicago in matters of civic and social 
betterment. It has represented the in- 
terest of the citizens in the city admin- 
istration. Men and women of the trade 
union movement have participated 
creditably in the various city and 
county departments of government. 

The important work of the Council of 
Social Agencies is aided by the trade 
union movement. A representative of 
labor is a member of the Executive 
Board of that agency. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor 
sponsors and in many cases spearheads 
the annual campaigns of the Commu- 
nity Chest, Red Cross, Infantile Paral- 
ysis Foundation and similar institu- 
tions. From the affiliated local unions 
come active committee members. 

As a means of perpetuating the or- 
ganizational and welfare activities of 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
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Chicago Federation of Labor publishes 
a weekly newspaper and operates a 
modern radio station. The newspaper, 
Federation News, is edited by men 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
of the wage-earner. Through this 
medium vital labor information is 
brought into the homes of workers 
throughout the Chicago metropolitan 
area. The worker is given a true pic- 
ture of labor-management disputes, 
legislation and organized labor’s poli- 
cies. He is given news of conventions, 
Executive Board meetings and other 
events so that he is well informed as to 
developments which are of importance 
to him. 

A most progressive step on the part 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions was the de- 
cision to establish a radio station. The 










object was to provide the A. F. of L. 
with an instrument for the dissemina- 
tion of labor’s story—its aims, policies 
and principles—to all, the workers and 
public at large. 

Station WCFL, “The Voice of La- 
bor,” began operations in 1925. For 
the past twenty-two years it has been 
constantly on the air, functioning in 
the public interest. Labor’s own radio 
outlet has been the biggest single fac- 
tor in promoting the prestige of the 
American Federation of Labor in this 
great industrial area. 

An outstanding event each year is 
the WCFL Frolics. A great show fea- 
turing top talent is presented to union 
members and their families. This event, 
sponsored by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, has been held annually for 
the past 20 years. 


The New Law 


(Continued from Page 7) 


jobs elsewhere at any time that any 
condition whatsoever is unsatisfactory 
to them? 

A. No. No law can compel any per- 
son to remain on any job or in any 
employment without imposing involun- 
tary servitude, which is specifically 
prohibited under the United States 
Constitution. 


Q. Does an individual employe or 
union member, acting on his own and 
not through his labor organization, 
have the right to leave his employment 
and strike in protest against any con- 
dition of employment whatsoever 
which is unsatisfactory to him? 

A. Yes. Section 13 of the act spe- 
cifically preserves the right to strike. 


Local Industries 


Q. Do the foregoing questions and 
answers apply to such local industries 
as the construction industry and the 
hotel and restaurant industry? 

A. Although heretofore the Wagner 
Act has not been applied to such tra- 
ditionally local industries as the con- 
struction industry and the hotel and 
restaurant industry, it may very well 
be that there will be an attempt to 
extend the new law to these industries. 
Every effort to combat such attempts 
will be made through the courts, but 
it is possible that on any construction 
job where materials are received from 
across state lines, or where the building 
in question will be used to house an 
interstate concern, or in any hotel or 
restaurant where items used and sold 
in the operation of the hotel and res- 
taurant come from out of the state, or 
where out-of-state guests or customers 
are served, employers will probably 
seek to include such situations within 
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the scope of the new law. Unions in- 
volved in such situations should guide 
themselves accordingly. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES 


The five employer unfair labor prac- 
tices contained in Section 8 of the 
original Wagner Act are repeated in 
the same language in the new law. 
However, other provisions have been 
added to Section 8 which serve to 
whittle down the protections previously 
existing. 

For instance, the protections against 
interference and discrimination through 
discharge or demotion are weakened by 
not permitting the new Labor Board to 
consider employer anti-union §state- 
ments (unless involving actual threats) 
as background evidence, so that it will 
now be more difficult to prove anti- 
union bias. 

Furthermore, it may be that the em- 
ployer will be excused from a discrimi- 
natory discharge if he can show there 
was a cause for the discharge other 
than union membership. 

Finally, the requirements in respect 
to bargaining in good faith are diluted 
by a new definition of collective bar- 
gaining which does not require either 
party to make a concession. 

With the foregoing exceptions, the 
protections against unfair labor activi- 
ties of employers remain much the 
same as they were under the original 
Wagner Act, and the previous Board 
decisions are applicable. 

It must be borne in mind that charges 
of unfair practices must be filed within 
six months after the unfair practice has 
occurred. A statute of limitations out- 
laws all unfair practice charges after 
six months. 











In recent years the major part of 
the proceeds of the WCFL Frolics has 
been donated to charitable-and humani- 
tarian causes. The principal benefac- 
tor has been the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

The strength of Station WCFL js 
being increased to 50,000 watts. When 
the project has been completed, “The 
Voice of Labor” will be heard by new 
millions throughout the Middle West. 

The philosophy and principles of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
established in Chicago on a sound, solid 
foundation by the pioneers who blazed 
labor’s early trails. The present gen- 
eration of trade unionists has the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the eco- 
nomic and social gains which have 
been achieved are preserved and ex- 
tended. 


The new law imposes a severe bur- 
den upon unions before they can avail 
themselves of the procedures and pro- 
tections of the act. They must first file 
detailed reports of their finances and 
internal operations with the Secretary 
of Labor and they must submit to the 
Labor Board the so-called “non-Com- 
munist” affidavits by every officer of 
the local and international. 

However, individual employes and 
individual union members are not pre- 
cluded from filing charges and obtain- 
ing the protections against employer 
interference and discrimination by 
virtue of the fact that the labor organi- 
zation which represents them or to 
which they belong has not complied 
with the requirement of filing financial 
statements, reports and anti-Commu- 
nist affidavits. Only the union itself 
may be precluded from filing charges 
if it or its parent organization fails to 
comply with these requirements ; indi- 
vidual union members are free to in- 
voke the protections of the act. 


Q. What are the new union unfair 
labor practices which are proscribed by 
the act? 

A. The new law sets up a list of six 
practices which unions or their agents 
are forbidden to engage in. These are 
as follows: 

(1) Unions cannot restrain or co- 
erce employes in their right under the 
Taft-Hartley Act to refrain from join- 
ing labor organizations. The words 
“restrain or coerce” mean interference 
with the employes’ free choice by any 
type of compulsory intimidation. 

(2) Unions cannot seek to require 
an employer to deal through an em- 
ployer association or otherwise inter- 
fere with his choice of representative. 

(3) Unions cannot seek to use a 
union-shop contract to cause the dis- 
charge of an employe for any reason 
other than that employe’s failure to pay 
dues and initiation fees. 
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(4) Unions cannot refuse to bargain 
in good faith. This means that the 
same requirements of good-faith bar- 
gaining that are applicable to employers 
are now applicable to labor organiza- 
tions, bearing in mind, however, that 
that duty does not include the necessity 
to make a concession. - 

(5) Unions cannot engage in various 
types of boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes. These boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional strikes are the same as those con- 
tained under Section 303 of Title III, 
which gives employers a right to sue 
for damages. 

(6) In any case where a union has 
finally acquired the type of union-shop 
agreement permitted under the act, the 
union then, but then only, may be lim- 
ited in the amount of initiation fees it 
can charge. The Board, upon com- 
plaint of an applicant or member, is 
empowered to determine whether such 
an initiation fee is too high. 

(7) Unions cannot require employ- 
ers to pay employes for services 
“which are not performed or not to be 
performed.” This provision is aimed 
primarily at so-called “featherbedding” 
or “standby” practices where employes 
perform no services at all. It does not 
apply to such requirements as call-in- 
pay, paid vacations, manning require- 
ments or other customary provisions in 
reference to lightening or distributing 
the work load. 


(). How are prohibitions against un- 
fair practices by employers and unions 
enforced ? 

A. After a hearing upon charges and 
after a finding that an unfair practice 
has been committed, the Board then 
enters its usual cease and desist order 
against either an employer or a union. 
If such an order is not complied with, 
the Board is obliged to take the case 
into the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
a decision. 
holds the cease and desist order, and 
the order is not complied with, then 
the Board can bring contempt proceed- 
ings against those not complying, sub- 
jecting them to fines or imprisonment 
for failure to comply. Thus far, the 
enforcement powers are the same as 
under the original Wagner Act. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
Board has two new powers: 

(1) After a complaint has been is- 
sued by the Board against either an 
employer or a union (except charges 
‘gainst a union for engaging in boy- 
cotts, which are discussed below), and 
tt the Board feels that an emergency 
exists requiring a temporary injunction 
Preserving the status quo pending its 
determination, the Board may obtain 
a temporary injunction against the 
unfair practice from the District Court. 
This injunction stays in effect until the 


Board finally decides the case on its 
merits, 
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If the Circuit Court up-~- 


(2) After-a charge has been filed 
against a union alleging it has engaged 
in an unlawful boycott or jurisdictional 
strike, the Board must, before a com- 
plaint has been issued, if it thinks the 
charges have any substance, apply to a 
District Court for a temporary injunc- 
tion against the boycott or jurisdic- 
tional strike pending the Board’s ulti- 
mate determination of the merits, which 
may be many months later. 

The Board is empowered to require 
labor organizations to compensate em- 
ployes for loss of pay if the union un- 
fair labor practices caused the employe 
to lose his job. 


Q. How does the new law affect 
closed-shop or union-security agree- 
ments entered into after August 22? 

A. The new law outlaws all closed- 
shop agreements, that is, agreements 
under which employés “are hired 
through the union or must become 
union members immediately upon being 
hired, or are given hiring preference. 
However, union-ship agreements are 
permitted under certain conditions. A 
union-shop agreement means any 
agreement under which employes must 
become members thirty days after being 
hired. The conditions which must be 
met by a union before it can bargain 
for or enter into a union-shop agree- 
ment are as follows: 

(1) The union and its parent organ- 
ization must have filed the various 
financial statements, reports and anti- 
Communist affidavits. 

(2) The union must represent a ma- 
jority of the employes in the unit cov- 
ered by the contract, which unit must 
be an appropriate one. A formal cer- 
tification is not necessary if the fore- 
going conditions are complied with. 

(3) The union must go through an 
election conducted by the new Labor 
Board, in which election a majority of 
all the eligible employes in the contract 
unit (not just a majority of those vot- 
ing) must affirmatively vote for a 
union shop. 

If all the foregoing conditions are 
complied with, then the union is eligible 
to bargain for or enter into the union- 
shop agreement. There is nothing to 
require the employer to enter into such 
agreement even after all of these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. 

Even if an employer is finally pre- 
vailed upon to agree to a union-shop 
provision, he need not comply with it so 
as to discharge an employe at the 
union’s request under the following two 
circumstances : 


(1) If he reasonably believes mem-" 


bership was not available to such person 
on the same basis as other members. 
(2) If he reasonably believes that 
the person was expelled for reasons 
other than non-payment of dues or 
initiation fees. 
Thus, a union, although held respon- 





sible for breaches-of—-ollective bargain- 
ing agreements, is not permitted to use 
the union-shop provision as a means of 
disciplining its membership to prevent 
wildcat strikes and dual unionism. This 
does not mean that a union cannot 
expel from membership any person 
deemed undesirable or unqualified, 
under its own constitution, but it can- 
not cause the discharge from his job of 
any expelled person except for non- 
payment of initiation fees or dues, 


If Statements Not Filed 


Q. What happens if labor organiza- 
tions do not file financial statements, 
reports and anti-Communist affidavits ? 

A. There is no criminal or civil pen- 
alty if any labor organization fails to 
file the financial statement requirement 
under Section 9(f), the annual report 
required under Section 9(g) and 
the anti-Communist affidavit required 
under Section 9(h). However, if a 
union or its parent organization fails 
to file such statement, report and affi- 
davit, then that organization, as dis- 
tinguished from its individual members, 
is deprived of certain rights, privileges 
and protections under the act. These 
are as follows: 

(1) The union cannot file a petition 
for an election and cannot be certified 
as a collective, bargaining agent. There 
is nothing, however, to prevent the 
employer from voluntarily recognizing 
and bargaining with the union, or to 
prevent the union from striking to ob- 
tain recognition and bargaining rights. 

(2) The union, as distinguished 
from its individual members, cannot 
obtain Board protection against unfair 


‘practices of employers through the fil- 


ing of charges. The union can, how- 
ever, strike in protest against any em- 
ployer unfair practices. 

(3) The union cannot enter into or 
enforce the limited union-shop agree- 
ment permitted under the act. Nothing 
in the act, however, denies any employe 
or union member the right to offer his 
employment only on condition that he 
work only with union men and to per- 
manently withdraw that employment if 
he is asked to work with non-union 
employes. In other words, no indi- 
vidual worker need accept a job if he 
is required to work with non-union 
workers. 

(4) A craft union cannot obtain the 
benefit of the proviso to Section 9(b) 
providing in effect that the Board must 
establish a craft unit if a majority of 
the craft so desire, even though the 
plant in the past has been bargaining 
on an industrial basis. 

(5) A craft union cannot strike in 
protest against an employer transfer- 
ring work from its members to other 
employes. If such craft union had filed 
its reports and obtained certification, it 
could strike under such conditions. 
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DA wage increase of 1114 cents an 
hour along with other benefits has been 
gained in a recent contract between 
Local 50, Building Service Employes, 
and the Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


>A wage boost of 13 cents an hour, in 
addition to a 12-cent increase. obtained 
three months ago, has been obtained 
by Local 25, Asbestos Workers, in a 
contract with the Master Insulators 
Association of Detroit. 


Wage increases ranging from 17 to 
20 cents an hour have been won by 
Lécal 682, Teamsters, in a contract 
with eighteen concrete mix and supply 
companies in St. Louis. 


bAn increase of approximately 10 per 
cent weekly has been obtained in a con- 
tract negotiated between Local 1512, 
Retail Clerks, and the Lane Bryant 
department store in Detroit. 


bApproximately 2,300 employes, mem- 
bers of unions of the Cincinnati Hotel 
Employes Council have gained from 
$1.76 to $5.60 a week in negotiations 
with six hotels. 


bLocal 178, Molders and Foundry 
Workers, triumphed in a National La- 
bor Relations Board election held at 
the Hart-Carter Company, Peoria, IIl. 


PLocal 207, Chemical Work- 
ers, has signed an agree- 
ment with the Phillips Pe- 
troleam Company, Hudson, 
Ohio, providing a wage in- 
crease of approximately 17 
cents an hour. 


bA wage increase of 23 
cents an hour has been ob- 
tained in a contract signed 
by Local 324, Laborers, and 
the United Materials at 
Richmond Brick Company, 
Richmond, Calif. 


bWage increases ranging 
from 15 to 21 cents an hour 
have been won by Local 
174, Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, in an agreement 
with the Deaton-Kennedy 
Company of Joliet, Ill. 
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>A boost of 15 cents an hour and other 
benefits have been won by over 3,000 
members of the Distillery Workers in 
contracts with the National Distillers 
Products in Kentucky and Ohio and 
with Park and Tilford Distillers in 
Louisville, Ky. 


>In a National Labor Relations Board 
election held at the Wyandotte Trans- 
portation Company, Detroit, the Sea- 
farers International Union was victori- 
ous by a 2 to 1 majority. 


PLocal 24, Technical Engineers, has 
concluded agreements with five com- 
panies in the Jamestown, N. Y., area 
providing a 12-cent hourly wage in- 
crease. 


>Wage increases of 13 cents an hour 
have been won in a new contract be- 
tween Local 302, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, and the Erie 
Thomas Pie Company and Hostess 
Cake Kitchen, Toledo. 


»A wage raise of 5 per cent has been 
gained by the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots in negotiations with Atlantic and 
Gulf operators. 


>The Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers have won a 25-cent hourly wage 
hike in a contract entered into with the 
Contractors Association of Detroit. 


A. F. of os teachers in New York City having a wonderful time at union’s dance 





>Two hundred production workers, 
members of Local 248, Meat Cutters, 


have won a six-cent hourly pay hike in § 


a contract with fourteen small meat- 
packing houses and three rendering 
plants in Milwaukee. 


bNegotiations between Local 467, Pulp 
and Paper Mill Workers, and the Ches- 
apeake Corporation of West Point, Va, 
have resulted in a 15-cent hourly wage 
increase for the employes. 


>A wage increase of 13 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 120, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, in a 
pact recently negotiated with the St 
Paul Cartage Exchange. 


bIn a contract negotiated by Local 
B-595, Electrical Workers, a 121% per 
cent wage increase has been gained 
from the contractors in Alameda Coun- 
ty in California. 


>Negotiations between Local 12, Coop- 
ers Union, and the Crown Pottery 
Company of Evansville, Ind., have pro- 
duced a 15 per cent wage increase for 
the workers. 


>Members of the Firemen and Oilers 
employed by the James C. Ellis Com- 
pany, Owensboro, Ky., have won pay 
increases of from 231% to 291% cents an 
hour in a newly negotiated accord. 
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Local 281, Sheet Metal Workers, De- 
froit, has won a 15-cent hourly pay 
boost and other gains in a contract ne- 
gotiated recently with the Air Condi- 
tioning Institute and the Warm Air 
Heating Contractors Association. 


pA general increase of from 19 to 27 
cents an hour has been won by Local 
45, Chemical Workers, in a contract 
with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


pany, Natrium, W. Va. 


bLocal 154, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, has gained increases of 
$20 a month for custodians and janitors 
and $15 a month for matrons employed 
in Indianapolis schools. 


bLocals 1328 and 1343, International 
Longshoremen’s Association, of Duluth 
and Superior, respectively, have ob- 
tained wage hikes ranging from 124 to 
18% cents an hour in a new contract. 


bLocal 682, Iron Workers, has signed 
agreements with the Louisville Build- 
ers Supply Company and the American 
Builders Supply Company boosting 
wages 2014 cents an hour. 


bLocal 106, Painters, has signed an 
agreement with the Painting Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Duluth which calls 
for a wage increase of 15 cents an hour. 


bLocal 142, Laundry Workers, has 
gained a wage boost of eight cents an 
hour in negotiations with laundries at 
Aurora, Ill. 


bLocal 6, Firemen and Oilers, has 
gained a 15-cent hourly boost in a con- 
tract with the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company of St. Louis. 


bLocal 1315, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Operators, have gained a 7¥4-cent 
hourly pay hike in a contract with the 
Lexington, Ky., street railway system. 


PA pay increase of 13 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 280, Bakery 
Workers, in a contract with the Master 
Bakers of Evansville, Ind. 


PA pay raise of 25 cents an hour has 
been gained by the Technical Engineers 
ma contract with ali major Northern 
Galifornia contractors. 


bLocal 61, Stove Mounters, has signed 
@ contract with the James Graham 
Manutacturing Company, Newark, pro- 
viding an increase of 15 cents an hour. 


PA wage increase of five cents an hour 
has been gained by Local 264, United 
Garment Workers, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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15 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


RADE unions report worse un- 

employment than at any time since 
the depression began. The average un- 
employment for the country as a whole 
is more than three times that of July, 
1929. The worst unemployment this 
month is reported in New York, 43 per 
cent out of work; Detroit, 42 per cent; 
Cleveland, 41 per cent. This startling 
rise in the army of jobless, when nearly 
11,000,000 are already out of work, 
means the most serious problem of the 
depression. 


es 
ORGANIZED labor at South Bend, 
Indiana, has combined with the Farm 
Bureau and railroad labor in a non- 
partisan campaign for candidates to 
public office. - Unemployed councils are 
being established in several wards and 
they are considering a hunger march. 


= 
J. T. WOODWARD reports that the 
Labor Non-Partisan Club at Louisville 
is taking an active interest in the po- 
litical field and endeavoring to get 
pledged candidates in the interest of 
organized labor. 

* 
“HITLER,” by Emil Lengyel, shows 
a man without logical or consistent pro- 
gram attracting millions of followers 
and threatening to lead the destinies 
of a nation on a platform of unsound 
economics and race hatred. Unlike 
Mussolini, the author says, Hitler has 


no power of statesmanship. The ques- 
tion is whether this master in the art 
of playing upon mass psychology would 
be able, should he be elected, to guide 
the destinies of his nation. This takes 
more than the magnetism of the plat- 
form speaker and an ill-defined pro- 
gram of nationalism and hate. 
*. 
DISCLOSURES of business and 
financial methods of recent date indi- 
cate that much of the prosperity accru- 
ing to certain individuals and groups 
was secured by methods which were 
morally, if not legally, wrong. We 
cannot expect to have a reasonable 
amount of security for the masses if a 
few are allowed to appropriate a large 
share of the total income of industry 
through legalized chicanery. 
« 


NEARLY one-fifth of the office work- 
ers have lost their jobs in this depres- 
sion, according to a survey made by 
Management Methods. The problems 
of the depression are only enlarged re- 
productions of the usual problems of 
the clerical job. Clerical workers will 
make no sustained progress unless they 
organize. 
2 


UNEMPLOYMENT continues to in- 
crease in all industrial countries. Mil- 
lions of men and women are without 
jobs, have had no work for months 
and—in Europe—even in years. They 
cannot manage indefinitely without in- 
come. While we look for a solution 
nationally, let us also be mindful of 
unemployment’s international aspects. 


>Negotiations at Sheffield, Ala., with 
the Reynolds Metals Company and the 
Reynolds Alloys Company have won 
the Muscle Shoals Building Trades 
Council a 12-cent hourly general in- 
crease. 


>Wage increases of from 7% to 20 
cents an hour have been gained in a 
contract between the Canadian Pot- 
teries Company, St. John’s, Que., and 
Local 78, Potters’ Union. 


PLocal 170, Chemical Workers, has 
gained wage hikes of 9 to 1714 cents an 
hour in a recent agreement at the 
Drackett Company, Cincinnati. 


bSpencef Auto Electric, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla., has been ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board to deal fairly 
with the Office Employes, Local 46. 


>An agreement negotiated by Local 28, 
Photo-Engravers, with Newark news- 
papers provides a $5 weekly increase. 


bA pay raise of 15 per cent has been 
obtained in a contract signed by Local 
320, State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, and the Jackson, Mich., city 
government. 


bLocal 94, Chemical Workers, have 
signed a contract with the Merck 
Chemical Company of Elkton, Va., pro- 
viding a pay increase of 12 cents an 
hour. 


' pLocal 41, Textile Workers, has signed 


an agreement with the Aspinook Cor- 
poration, Jewett City, Conn., providing 
for a 1214-cent hourly wage hike. 


bIn an agreement signed by Local 2349, 
Carpenters Union, and the Adams- 
Kelly Company, Omaha, an hourly 
wage increase of 10 cents is provided. 


bWage increases of 13 cents an hour 
have been won by Local 190, State, 


- County and Municipal Employes, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
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At top, a speaker addresses an outdoor session 


at Pendle Hill. 


and co-op products. 


Below, conference participants 
Arnold S. Zander (center ) 


heads the A. F. of L. Committee on Cooperatives 


HE rising cost of living had al- 

ready done a pretty thorough job 
of wiping out labor’s wage gains. when 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor met in its 1946 convention. The 
2,000 delegates at that convention de- 
cided that something ought to be done 
about the situation. 

A Committee for Education on 
Credit Unions and Consumer Coopera- 
tives was set up and subsequently, in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral Labor Union, decided on a confer- 
ence as the best way to begin its cam- 
paign. The writer was appointed as 
committee chairman. 

The conference met at Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, on June 21 
and 22, 1947. In attendance were 126 
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persons representing 
thirty-three unions, eleven 
cooperatives, ten credit 
unions and seven schools and colleges. 
With perfect weather, the daytime 
meetings were held outdoors. After 
the conferees shook off their amazement 
at the beauty and tranquility of their 
surroundings, they were given a real 
treat in speeches by representatives of 
the Credit Union National Association. 
Our country must have economic 
democracy if we are to preserve our 
political democracy, they were told. 
Credit unions are an important step to- 
ward economic democracy. They are 
cooperative saving and lending asso- 
ciations, where people can invest their 
money at interest and borrow at rea- 


LABOR 
TALKS 
(-OPS 


By JOHN D. NICOLA 


sonable rates. Money invested ir @ 
credit union is used to benefit the mem- 
bers, and policies are controlled by 
democratic membership meetings. 
Speakers told how credit unions had 
helped many members to lift then- 
selves out of debt and save money 
which would otherwise be lost. 

A highlight of the conference was the 
story of combined action by trade 
unions and credit unions to meet the 
home mortgage financing problem. 
Workers near Philadelphia were losing 
their homes by foreclosure. Unions and 
credit unions saw a way to save these 
homes. They combined to form the 
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Union Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
gation of Camden, New Jersey, which 
is now financed by 200 unions, 100 
gedit unions and 700 individual mem- 
bers. 

The Association promptly bought the 
homes being foreclosed, then arranged 
for the owners to buy them back 
through monthly rent payments. Next 
the Association went into mortgages. 
The high fees charged for affidavits, 
bonuses and commissions were an ex- 
cessive burden on workers, and the As- 
sociation set out to reduce them and to 
farnish small sums of mortgage money 
at low cost. The usual 6 per cent 

e charge was cut to 4.3 per 
cent, while $20,000 in commissions was 
saved for members in the first year. 

Today the Union Federal holds 400 
mortgages valued at $2,000,000 and has 
not had a single delinquency. In June, 
1947, it returned another $9000 to 
members in savings. Advice on home 
buying has saved members more thou- 
sands. The Association has served 140 
Gls, helping them to buy homes at 
$1400 to $2800 instead of $8000 to 
$10,000. Many a veteran has been 
saved from tying himself down to pay 
$100 a month for twenty-five years. 

Building similar long-term mortgage 
lending agencies in other areas was 
seen by the conference as a next step 
for labor and credit unions. Such 
agencies can handle large-volume home 
financing and make home owning pos- 
sible for hundreds of families. 


Place of Credit Unions 


Claude R. Orchard of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation pointed 
out that a credit union needs only four 
or five people who “put their hearts into 
it” to manage it successfully. Credit 
unions can lead on to cooperative 
stores. 
members raised a million dollars from 
their credit union savings and loans, 
engaged an expert manager and opened 
a cooperative department store. Good 
management is the secret of success. 

Displays of co-op products acquaint- 
ed conference members with the grade- 
labeled goods which cannot be bought 
mother grocery stores. Posters, movies 
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sine of information. Co-op and credit 
union matchbooks, union label pencils 
and novelties with co-op quotations, 
distributed at meal times, kept co-op 
ideals before everyone between confer- 
ence sessions, 

Co-ops make unions more effective— 
this was a keynote of the second day, 
when we heard from leaders of the 
Cooperative League. Union organiza- 
ton is only half the job, they told us. 
To put a dollar in a man’s pocket is not 
enough ; you must follow the dollar to 
the store. By organizing as consumers 
'0 own and manage our own coopera- 
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In Rhode Island credit union. 


tive stores as well as health and hous- 
ing associations, we can put real value 
into the wages we win by collective 
bargaining. We must learn to take re- 
sponsibility for ownership and manage- 
ment. Farmers learned this long ago. 
They already supply themselves with 
60 per cent of their needs through co- 
operatives, but city workers supply less 
than one per cent of their living neces- 
sities through co-ops. 

A representative of the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Association 
told how the farmers did it. After 
World War I, fertilizer prices were far 
above costs, so the farmers organized 
a cooperative for collective buying and 
bought their fertilizer wholesale at 
much lower prices. They ploughed 
back their savings into the cooperative 
until they had enough to buy fertilizer 
factories and produce their own. To- 
day the fertilizer companies call up the 
co-op and ask: “What will the co-op 
price be?” The co-op tells them: “If 
your price is reasonable, we will go 
along. If you are too high, we won't 
go with you.” 

The co-op sets the pace and the price 
stays down. Today fertilizer prices 
have advanced less than anything else 
you buy. Farmers have gone into in- 
surance too, saving their members 40 
per cent. The secret is control by con- 
sumers. When consumers own the 
business they are not interested in 
profits, but in serving themselves. 

A representative of the Philadelphia 
Optical Co-op told how it is saving its 
members 10 to 15 per cent on glasses, 
hearing aids, clocks, watches, cameras. 
From six members in 1938 it has grown 
to 700 today. 

A member of the Bryn Gweled 
Group Housing Co-op told how work- 
ers can provide themselves with good 
homes, fresh air, sunshine and gardens. 

The Group Health Co-op in Wash- 
ington has 12,000 members and 20 doc- 
tors. For slightly over $10 per month 
an entire family with any number of 
children can get complete medical care 
—doctors’ visits whenever needed, sur- 
gical care, operations, sixty days’ hos- 
pitalization per year, X-rays and labora- 
tory service. The cost of medicines is 
greatly reduced. 

These are a few of the services co-op 
can give. 

A Pendle Hill speaker on co-ops and 
full employment held the audience 
spellbound. With full employment in 
1947, he told them, American indus- 
tries will produce $230 billion worth of 
goods and services. Who will buy 
these goods and take them off the mar- 
ket? That is the key question. For if 
these goods are not taken off the mar- 
ket, plants will slow down and lay off 
workers and there will be no full em- 
ployment. Government figures show 
that for every $4 billion of goods not 


bought, a million workers will lose their 
jobs. 

In 1946 government bought 15 per 
cent of the product of full employment, 
business firms bought 12 per cent, 2 
per cent was exported and consumers 
bought the rest—71 per cent, more 
than two-thirds of the whole. The 1947 
product will be larger than 1946 because 
industry is producing more per worker. 
This year government will buy less, 
business firms are already buying less, 
exports will be a little higher but not 
enough to maintain full employment. 
Millions of jobs depend on consumer 
buying. But prices have gone up so 
fast that consumers cannot buy their 
share of the goods they are producing. 

Prices of many products today are 
far above costs. When goods are 
bought in cooperative stores and made 
in factories owned by co-op stores, all 
the income above costs goes back to 
consumers in refunds on purchases, 
This gives them the buying power to 
buy back what they produce and keep 
the nation’s economic machine running 
at full employment levels. Every $4000 
the co-ops hand back to their members 
saves one man’s job. Monopolies to- 
day can set prices far higher than 
needed to cover costs, and these high 
prices create excess profits. The con- 
sumer cooperative movement can com- 
pete with these industrial giants, keep 
prices down and put money back in 
consumers’ pockets. 


Zander Talks on Sweden 


The words of Arnold S. Zander, 
chairman of the A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Cooperatives, will long be 
remembered. He told of his trip to 
Sweden, where the people own 520 co- 
operatives and 50 per cent of all retail 
sales pass over cooperative counters. 
In cities most of the housing is built 
and owned by cooperatives, and rent 
control is not needed. Cooperative 
leaders keep a sharp watch on prices 
of living necessities, and warn profit 
business when a price is too high. If 
the price does not come down, the co- 
ops move in and produce a reasonably 
priced article in competition. This 
keeps prices down. With strong unions 
and a strong cooperative movement, 
there is no need or danger of govern- 
ment interference. The Swedes say: 

“We cannot afford an industrial de- 
pression.” 

Safeguarded by cooperatives and a 
program of public works, they are plan- 
ning to check depression forces and 
keep industry in their country at full 
employment levels for ten years. We 
must learn from them if we are to pre- 
vent depression here. 

The key to our problem is a vigorous 
program for strong unions, consumer 
cooperatives, education and effective 
non-partisan political action. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. director 
of organization—The labor movement 
has a simple thesis. 
We wish to im- 
prove gradually 
and constantly our 
status as wage- 
earners by secur- 
ing a consistently 
equitable share 
of the national 
wealth. It must be 
a reasonable pro- 
portion, but that also means a pro- 
gressively higher and higher abso- 
lute share as the total wealth in- 
creases. The labor movement is the 
visible and articulate expression of 
true Americanism, which makes our 
people want something better for 
themselves and their families all the 
time. Our economy may be likened 
to a big bomber—it must maintain a 
«high speed or crash. Basically, the 
fuel that keeps us at high speed is 
high purchasing power. In other 
words, the tremendous productive 
capacity of American industry must 
be matched by a comparable consum- 
ing power on the part of our millions 
of wage-earners or our magnificent 
industrial system is stalemated and 
ineffective. What we do widely and 
constructively within our own field of 
trade union effort is primarily for the 
good of our ever-expanding member- 
ship, but the whole economic level of 
the country benefits whenever we make 
gains for ourselves. 





Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court—It seems to me we 
fail to appreciate 
the skill and effec- 
tiveness of the So- 
viet propaganda 
appeals to the de- 
pressed peoples. 
Tyranny and pov- 
erty, which we say 





are Russia’s only 
contributions, are 
not so shocking or 
fcarful to people who have never 
known anything else. This is the 


case in Greece, the Balkans, Hungary 
and the Near and Middle East. 
Also, our liberty and prosperity are 
presented to the masses of Europe in a 
very different light than we see them. 
Of course, all have been impressed with 
our productive capacity as demon- 
strated by the war. But our minority 
problems and injustices are played up, 
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our industrial strife is magnified and 
capitalized, the extravagance and vul- 
garity of our wealthy are caricatured, 
the conflict and indecisiveness of our 
political system is pointed out and, 
most of all, our alternating periods of 
depression and activity, deflation and 
inflation are pictured as cause of much 
of the world’s distress and woe. Our 
economic system of private enterprise 
does not awaken enthusiasm among 
those masses, for they do not, in their 
impoverished countries, expect to be- 
come prosperous under any system. If 
they can be assured of elementary ne- 
cessities, they will forego hope of lux- 
uries. Living in have-not ‘lands, they 


simply cannot understand a country . 


that is worried over what to do about 
surplus production. 


Matthew Woll, second vice-president, 
A. F. of L.—Where do we go from 
here? Shall we bow 
our heads and feel 
that we have been 
defeated? Shall we 
accept the conse- 
quences without 
some program to 
meet the new, situa- 
tion? Certainly not. 
Our first step 
should be. self-ex- 
amination, to remedy those practices 
and procedures which have aroused 
the public against organized labor. 
After all, one cannot live and function 
healthily within an adverse state of 
public opinion. We have not been 
without defects. Next, we must not 
merely assume a position of defense. 
Instead, we must develop an aggressive 
attitude. The time is ripe for us to 
reveal the vicious practices of corporate 
management that prevail in our land. 
We find that the shareholders of cor- 
porate enterprises have nothing to say 
about how these enterprises shall be 
run; small directorates control the 
whole situation. We must organize in 
the political field. I urge the formation 
of a Labor Non-Partisan Political 
League to work with the major parties 
for constructive and progressive legis- 
lation in our federal and state govern- 
ments. We must develop a Speakers’ 
Bureau. We must work for the en- 
largement of the public relations pro- 
gram inaugurated by the A. F. of L. 
in this time of crisis. Similarly, we 
must strive to promote the education 
of wage-earners everywhere as to both 
the political significance and the eco- 
nomic significance of developments. 





Dave Beck, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters—We 
are looking con- 
stantly for men 
who have the abil- 
ity and the intellj- 
gence to make 
steady, consistent 
progress for the 
people they have 
the honor to repre- 
sent by using their 
brains. Such men 
will keep their people employed while 
they negotiate for gains. They will 
perform their duties with the absolute 
minimum both of industrial disturbance 
and inconvenience to the public. | 
would never give up our right to strike, 
because that right determines whether 
we are free men or slaves. But we con- 
sider the strike to be a weapon of last 
resort. We advocate voluntary arbi- 
tration—never compulsory arbitration 
—when that seems to be the road which 
will lead to the peaceful solution of our 
problems. We pledge ourselves to 
make the fullest use of all avenues of 
conciliation and mediation. We must 
play our part in seeing that industry 
is profitable, for it is only from profit- 
able industry that we can assure prog- 
ress. Industry cannot pay good wages 
to our people and operate permanently 
at a loss. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that industry shall have us work 
for wages or under conditions that are 
not American or that are not in step 
with other industries around us. 





Robert W. Johnson, industrialist— 
The time has come to accept the truth 
that those who earn 
less than a subsist- 
ence living are 4 
liability to society. 
Modern society 
must pay this bill 
either through sub- 
sidies, grants-in-aid 
or social loss 
through destitution. 
As business must 
pay this bill ultimately, why not pay tt 
at the source through adequate wage- 
hour legislation? We are in an era 0 
full employment. However, we should 
give some thought to an era of unem- 
ployment and begin now to prepare 
against such an eventuality. Through 
the efforts of unions and through legis 
lation, we have come to accept the forty- 
hour week as our basis of operations 
and our basis of pay. The time may 
come when it will be wise to consider 
shorter hours for some segments 
business. Our future will be a rac 
between elimination of labor-manage- 
ment conflict and catastrophe. We cat 
sit still until catastrophe comes. We 
can hasten it by opposing reforms 0 
by demanding blind reaction. 
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Next Stop Camp 


IFF and Jerry were out in the yard 

getting their camping equipment 
together. Sally was sitting on the grass 
supervising and giving suggestions 
from time to time. When Jack and 
Roger came over with their bed-rolls 
and knapsacks, they sat with Sally and 
urged Biff and Jerry to hurry. 

“No use breaking our necks,” Biff 
said. “We can’t go until Dad gets 
here anyway. You kids will just have 
to sit and wait, too.” 

“Yeah,” grunted Jerry, puffing as he 
pulled the rope tight around his roll. 
“None of us can go till Dad comes and 
he isn’t even supposed to be here before 
four o’clock.” 

“And you have to wait for John and 
Jim, too,” Sally reminded. 

Just then Jim and John came around 
the corner of the house. They were 
practically loaded down with equip- 
ment. They- had the large tent with 
them, besides all their personal be- 
longings for the camping trip. They 
were flushed and hot. 

“Just to show you that I can exert 
myself,” Sally said, jumping up, “I'll 
go in the house and fix some ice-cold 
lemonade for all of us.” 

When she returned she was carrying 
a tray with a pitcher of lemonade and 
some glasses. 

Soon afterward Mr. Carpenter ar: 
rived. He had some mail with him and 
it didn’t take John long to spot an in- 
teresting stamp. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Carpenter, but may 
I see the stamp on that envelope?” he 
asked. 

_ “Sure. It’s from a friend of mine who 
is in Switzerland for a few weeks this 
summer.” 

“What’s he over there for, Dad?” 
asked Jerry. “Some mission?” 

“Yes, he’s there doing much the 
same kind of work I do here, only on 
an international scale instead of a local 
one. !{e’s been attending the Interna- 
tional | abor Conference.” 

“What does that do?” asked Jack, 
sippiny his lemonade. 

“That is rather a large question,” 


Mr. Cxrpenter replied, “but if you are 
intere-'ed I'll be glad to try to answer 
you. ‘\'e have half an hour before we 
leave i sr camp anyway.” 





“Go ahead, Mr. Carpenter,” urged 
Jack. 

“I might as well start at the begin- 
ning,” he said as he seated himself with 
the others. “Right after the first World 


War the I.L.O. was set up. It be- 
came part of the peace settlements made 
at that time and has lasted ever since, 
carrying on the work for which it was 
established.” 

“Even through the last war?” asked 
Sally. 

“Yes, even then. The purpose of the 
I.L.O. is to improve working and liv- 
ing conditions all over the world. The 
governments as well as representatives 
of management and labor of the mem- 
ber countries meet together and dis- 
cuss the programs to follow which will 
best carry out the purposes of the 
I.L.O. This year the thirtieth session 
was held, the first one in Geneva for 
eight years.” 

“Why Geneva?” asked Jim. 

“The headquarters of the I.L.O. are 
located there, but during the war they 
were moved to Montreal. However, 
for the time being they are once more 
settled in Geneva.” 

“But, Dad, you said you did much 


the same kind of work,” Sally 
prompted. 
“T do. I do all that I can to im- 


prove working conditions and secure 
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good wages for our union members, 
so that the living conditions in our 
country will be of the finest. And not 
only living conditions but opportunities 
to advance and to become well edu- 
cated. All those things are bound up 
in the work we do in our union. Just 
think for a moment. Who started 
your camp, boys?” 

“We did, in our Junior Union!” they 
chorused. 

“Yes, your Junior Union. Don’t 
forget that because your parents are 
trade unionists you have the advantages 
of living in a free democracy, and. can 
go to school and camp, and church, 
too, for that matter, and that you have 
plenty to eat and wear.” 

“And that there is an organization 
made up of men and women all over 
the world trying to get the like things 
for their families and friends,” said 
Biff, who had often heard his father 
discuss trade union affairs. 

“That’s right. But come on. If you 
kids don’t get started, you won’t ever 
reach camp on time.” 

“We'll load up right away,” Jerry 
said. ‘ 

At once the boys began to stuff their 
things in the car. When they were 
ready to roll, Sally waved them good- 
bye. Joshingly, she had said she would 
be glad when the boys had gone, but 
she knew she would miss them. That’s 
the way with boys—they fill up a 
house! Even Sally had to admit that. 

At camp the boys spilled out of the 
car and were soon in a rush of excite- 
ment. Their camp site was marked cff 
for them and in short order they had 
their tent staked out. They knew prac- 
tically every boy at camp and most of 
the leaders. They were close neigh- 
bors to six boys who had been in their 
class at school. 

As Mr. Carpenter drove away he 
took with him the feeling that the whole 
camp was geared to have an exciting 
and profitable two weeks. Biff and 
Jerry rode to the front gate of the 
camp with him and waved as he turned 
into the main road back to town. 

“Tf only every kid in the world could 
have such a chance,” sighed the father, 
and he smiled gratefully to know that 
it was possible for his children. 
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Your union can do a good job for you only if you participate 
fully in all union affairs. This means attending meetings regu- 
larly, learning more about trade union principles and making 
known your views as to the course you wish your union to follow. 

Just paying dues is not enough. Leaving union activity to 
the other fellow is neither fair nor constructive. Be active! Do 
your full duty as a conscientious trade unionist. ATTEND 
MEETINGS REGULARLY. SPEAK UP WHEN YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO SAY. AND VOTE... WISELY. 
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